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THE COLLEGE GRADUATE IN 
HER COMMUNITY 


By IpA M. TARBELL 


Is A college woman an asset to her com- 
munity? Most of us take it so for granted 
that she is, that we are inclined to resent 
the question. But is she? Can she prove 


it? In the minds of not a few people I 


meet there is grave doubt, and I occasionally 
have taken considerable pains to get at the 
genesis of these doubts. Always I find that 
outside of the few who still hold the archaic 
notion that a woman’s mind is not strong 
and flexible enough to master a stiff cur- 
riculum, personal contacts with young wom- 
en who seemed to the observers to be either 
of doubtful value or an outright detriment 
to their communities, are behind the opinion. 

Now, I hold, as these critics do, that four 
years taken from a young woman’s life at 
the age when most of them are in college 
should enrich the community from which 
she comes. It is not enough that she be en- 
riched for herself alone. 

I plead sometimes with fault-finders that 
it is out of the question for her to be en- 
tiched for herself alone, that however in- 
different and demanding she may be on her 
return to her town she still will give out 
something she could not have given without 


the broadening experiences of college—a 
worth-while influence, even if intangible. 
Perhaps I take a chance in a few cases in 
claiming this, yet I doubt if I do. The girl 
has more value, even if for a time it is difh- 
cult to appraise it. 

But my fault-finders have no patience with 
intangible values. They feel the young col- 
lege woman must give a return for her 
Opportunity which can be felt, understood, 
weighed. It is the public in the final analysis 
which educates her. It sacrifices in order 
to make of her something more than her 
fathers were. The girl owes a debt. They 
insist she must pay her debt in some under- 
standable way. That at least she should 
show a sense of obligation, a will to pay. 

I am inclined to think that the great ma- 
jority of college women do feel their re- 
sponsibility, even if they do not make it 
clear. Our colleges, all of them, have a 
percentage—sometimes large—of girls who 
are “working their way”; and one conscious 
purpose in making the sacrifices they do is 
that they may be better fitted to help in 
their homes, in their towns. They seek to en- 
rich themselves, but not for themselves alone. 
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I have been much impressed with the 
serious purpose of almost all students that 
come out of the Tennessee and Kentucky 
mountains into such schools as Berea, Oneida, 
Berry. These boys and girls almost invari- 
ably expect to go back to their communities, 
there to teach in local schools, train families 
to orderly and sanitary habits of life, improve 
the breed of cattle, introduce modern methods 
of tilling the soil, restore forgotten handi- 
crafts; and they do it in thousands of cases. 
They recognize that their education is not 
merely a personal matter, it is a community 
matter. 

But it is not only the student who must 
sacrifice for education who holds it to be 
an obligation. The percentage of well-to-do 
or “rich”” young women who come out of 
college tingling with resolution to give ac- 
tive, useful service in their communities is 
large. 

That is, in what I believe to be a majority 
of cases, there is no basis for the fault- 
finding. The tangible contributions are 
enormous. But there are still “a respectable 
number’ of dubious value; those whose 
after-college exhibits back up these critics 
who claim that college makes a girl rather 


a drawback than an asset to her community. 
Who are these girls? What is the matter 
with them? 


Usually when I have run down the com- 
plaint I have found that the girl was one 
of those who had been ‘“‘sent to college’’— 
sometimes compelled to go. She had looked 
on her four years as a species of punishment. 
She went home with a feeling that family 
and community owed her something for 
having put the thing through, rather than 
that she had a debt to pay. 

Is such a girl entirely to be blamed? If 
a young woman grows up at home without 
a sense of responsibility awakened in her, 
if she is accustomed always to receiving and 
never to giving, if she is never on her own, 


I do not know why we should expect her to 
carry out of college a lively sense of gratitude 
for opportunities for which she did not ask— 
which, if she had had her own way, followed 
her own bent, she would not have chosen— 
unless the college is able to change her point 
of view. 

Is it not up to the college to do this,—to 
arouse her to a sense of the value of what 
she is getting, to awaken a feeling of obli- 
gation? Certainly something is wrong if 
she is returned as apathetic and indifferent 
as she went in; if she still has no sense that 
she lives in a world which sooner or later 
demands a return for its unearned gifts; 
if she is still resentful because four years 
have been taken from her and she wants 
her pay. There are such girls, and it is 
not surprising that they should be, at least 
for a term of years, a doubtful asset to their 
communities. They are a sharp challenge to 
their family and to the institutions which 
have kept them on their rolls and yet failed 
to awaken them. The truth is the young 
woman who does not want to go to college 
had better be put at something else which 
will arouse her interest. 

This girl who comes back home “hating 
college,” “glad it is over,” is more tolerable 
I find to most critics than the one who comes 
back burning to ‘make over” her town. 
College has done something to such a girl, 
though she may have gone in for no other 
reascn than that her family expected it of 
her. College has given her a lively am- 
bition to ‘arouse’ the community, to lead 
in crusades and reforms and programs, to 
“start things.” And she dashes in “where 
angels fear to tread,” often making herself 
a town nuisance, like the heroine of Main 
Street. She has the zeal to serve, but she has 
no sense as yet that zeal and a blue print 
are not all that are necessary to improve 4 
community. Also, she has not enough back- 
ground, historical sense, to realize that she 
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is dealing with a growth to which many 
people have contributed in the past, to which 
many are actively contributing at the mo- 
ment, and that if she is to make any im- 
pression she must learn to “fit in,” to sub- 
ordinate herself and her ideas until she has 
convinced her town that she is something 
more than an over-confident, brash young 
woman, full of theories, but weak in practice. 

It is inevitable that the attacks such girls 
make on their communities disgruntle those 
who are running things. They who do not 
relish criticisms from inexperience, however 
distinguished its diploma, are unwilling to 
undertake projects they consider of doubtful 
validity in their particular town. 

It is a pity, for sometimes the inevitable 
rebuff knocks the enthusiasm out of the girl 
permanently. If the town does not appreciate 
her ability to elevate it, why, she will find 
other interests. She becomes a hostile ele- 
ment—supercilious, critical; she joins her- 
self to that rare girl who has come back 
feeling so incorrigibly superior to her town 
that from the start she will have nothing to 
do with it, disdainful of town ways and town 
ambitions—sometimes even of her own 
family. She has been made a snob by college. 
I think she is very rare myself, but one case 
in a thousand taints the whole matter of 
higher education for women for those who 
come in contact with her. 

To the neutrals, unconscious that the time 
has come when they are expected to give, 
to the crusaders who hurry to reform the 
town on their own terms, to those who sneer 
at the town ways and town activities, we 
must add a group of girls who return with 
one thought uppermost,—to get away as 
quickly as possible, find a spot where they 
can “‘live their own lives in their own way.” 
They are still ignorant in spite of college 
that no such thing is possible—that even the 
hermit, though he escape from man cannot 
‘scape from nature. 


But this young woman is no hermit. She 
wants society, occupation, movement—all 
without restraint and usually without serving 
the long apprenticeship required to make a 
place for oneself in an association of men and 
women. She does not grasp the fact that 
readjusting herself at home after four years 
in a different world is probably less difficult 
than adjusting herself to a world where she 
is a stranger, a world indifferent to her and 
demanding proofs of her value. At home 
she has something to go on. Something is 
granted her there, but in the outside world 
nothing is granted. Her college diploma is 
so much waste paper until she has forced 
its recognition. 

These are the types, with variations, which 
critics quote as sound reason for their opinion 
that a college training unfits a girl for life 
in her community. They add usually that 
her family is none the happier for her train- 
ing,—that she returns out of touch with the 
more intimate circle, critical of its ways, un- 
willing to adapt herself, anxious to escape. 
What was to make her a family asset has 
made her temporarily at least a family burden. 

Granted that these unwise or unpleasant 
young women hamper the cause of higher 
education of women for a good many people, 
the practical question is: What can be done 
about them? I have already intimated that 
some of them should never be sent to college, 
or if entered should be returned, and other 
avenues of development found for them 
where they will give interest and cooperation. 

But why throw all the burden of adjust- 
ment on the girls who have not been 
awakened or socialized by college? Are the 
critics giving the girl a fair show? Have 
they, as a matter of fact, any sympathetic 
sense of what she has been through? Con- 
sider what has happened to her. She was 
torn out of the only kind of life she had ever 
known, and set down in an organization 
where usually she was an utter stranger. 
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She had to learn new ways of life, form new 
associations, give her time to studies in which 
she had scant interest. Under these cir- 
cumstances it has always seemed to me there 
was something valiant in a girl carrying on 
and graduating. 

And after college what happens? She 
goes back to her home another person—a 
fact which she herself may not realize, until 
she tries to settle into the old environment. 
She has been living in a highly organized, in- 
telligently directed, efficient society. She 
has submitted herself to discipline, she has 
recognized authority; she comes back to a 
community which on the face of it seems 
to her to be badly organized, inefficient, oc- 
cupied only with practical, materialistic 
problems, deficient in idealism. If she be- 


stirs herself to change things she runs into a 
stone wall—a stone wall which not only is 


immovable but which resents her efforts to 
move it. 

What she needs is understanding in some 
quarter. Where is she going to look for it? 
She ought to find it among the college 
women of the community—in the club. Al- 
most every town of ten thousand, even less, 
has a few college women gathered into a 
club. Such a club ought to serve as a link 
between the returning girl and her old en- 


Here are women who have been 
dislocated for four years as she has been. 
They have had to learn to readjust, to fit 
in, to find interests and occupations, to live 
happily and usefully in the community to 
which they belong. Such a club ought to be § 
a refuge—a guide—a source of information | 
as to what can and cannot be done by the 
girl. I have been in college clubs which 
seemed to me just that. They had trans- 
lated their college spirit into community 
spirit, had set for themselves the keeping alive 
in practical life the intellectual ideals and § 
interests awakened in college. The newly 
returned was at home there and through the 
club learned to relate herself to her family 
and town. But college clubs do not always see 
themselves as community centers. 
them are merely preservers of tradition. They 
live on their memories of college experiences. 
They are nothing but groups of individuals 
who have been to college. They are of the 
past—are not building out of the past some- 
thing for the present and future. They are 
of little help in the problems of the young 
woman who is giving the higher education 
of women a bad name. They may even be 
giving ammunition to the critics. They need 
to be looked into as much as—or more than 
—she does. 


vironment. 
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THE DEMAND FOR COLLEGE TRAINED 
WOMEN IN THE UNITED STATES 


A Study of the Employment Situation 


By CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 


THE Institute of Women’s Professional 
Relations cooperated in the study of un- 
employment among intellectual workers con- 
ducted by the International Labor Office by 
making a brief survey of the demand for 
college trained women in the United States.? 
It was fully realized that the survey was of 
necessity partial and the findings tentative. 
But it was also realized that it would show 
trends and tendencies and point the way for 
future work. 

Letters explaining the purpose of the study 
and describing the information wanted were 
sent to the colleges and universities admitting 
women listed in Robertson’s American Col- 
leges and Universities, to the bureaus of oc- 
cupations and the better commercial agencies 
which specialize in placing college trained 
women and also to the state superintendents 
of education. Replies were received in 
September, 1929. 


ganizations reporting a surplus or slight sur- 
plus. Of course, not all of the institutions in 
any area were included, but the list was large 
enough to be fairly representative of the 
situation. The number reporting a surplus 
of teachers varied from 50 per cent of those 
sending in data from New England to 90 
per cent from the mountain region. The 
western sections showed a larger number of 
institutions and agencies reporting a surplus 
than did the other parts of the country. It 
may be that the large industrial cities open 
other channels of work for college women in 
the East and thus drain away part of the 
potential supply of teachers, while in the 
South college women are still comparatively 
recent entrants into the world of earners. 
It must be remembered that in all but a 
small minority of cases the data sent in 
were based not on actual records but upon 
the impressions of deans, chairmen of ap- 


TEACHER SUPPLY IN RELATION TO DEMAND 


OrGANrZATION 
Surplus 


Colleges of Liberal Arts.............- 38 
Colleges of Education. ............0-- 

Normal and State Teachers Colleges... . 

State Superintendents 

All Organizations 


As one might expect, the bulk of the in- 
formation obtained dealt with the teaching 
situation. The accompanying table presents 
a summary of the data. 

The findings indicate a: oversupply of 
teachers in all localities, 118 of the 169 or- 


*Burea» International du Travail, Le Chémage 
des Travailleurs Intellectuels, Geneve, 1929. Mime- 
ographed, pp. 12. 


Slight Surplus 


A Summary or Repises Recetveo 


Numaers Reportine 


Total Replies 
gl 
26 
27 
25 
169 


No Problems Shortage No Data 


pointment committees, and others in charge 
of placement; but it should also be noted that 
where accurate figures were available they 
showed the same situation as that expressed 
in the opinions quoted. 

Certain of the institutions stated very 
frankly that they had no data. There is no 
doubt that the majority of colleges do not 
know in detail what their graduates are do- 
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ing. Of course this is partly the fault of 
the alumnz themselves, but in large part it 
is due to the fact that the colleges do not 
have machinery adequate for this purpose. 
However, if the colleges are to develop cur- 
ricula which will prepare students to make 
successful adjustments to the economic life 
of the day it would seem necessary to in- 
crease the interest taken in the student after 
he has left the campus and to watch the 
employment situation in the various occupa- 
tions. After all, the colleges have the same 
responsibility that the wiser manufacturer 
feels not to flood the market with an un- 
merchantable product. 

There were a few detailed reports on the 
situation, such as those of the Department 
of Education of the State of California.? 
According to these reports at the end of 
1928, there were 1,325 unplaced teachers in 
the state. Nearly 25 per cent of these had 
secured their bachelor degrees or the major 
portion of their training in institutions out- 
side of California. The largest number of 
unplaced teachers were in the group wish- 
ing to teach academic subjects in high schools, 
especially English and history. Elementary 
and junior high school teachers followed 
with a smaller group of the unplaced, and 
there were still fewer in fine arts, home 
economics, physical education, music, and 
kindergarten, and again a still smaller num- 
ber in commercial and vocational education 
and in industrial arts. The factor of over- 
supply was the outstanding cause of non- 
placement. The next cause in order of 
importance was inexperience. Other reasons 
given less frequently by the institutions as 
the cause of non-placement were late registra- 
tion, insistence on a particular location, mar- 


* California State Board of Education, Divi- 
sion of Teacher Training and Certification, Sacra- 
mento, January 1, 1929. A Survey of the Over 
Supply of Teachers as Refllected in Placement 
Agencies in California. Mimeographed, pp. 11. 


riage, age, and undesirable 
personality. 

A special report of the Appointment Bu- 
reau of Leland Stanford University presented 


very much the same results.* 


nationality, 


Its investiga- 
tion showed that the problem of oversupply 
of teachers is general and not local. English 
teachers are numerous and although there is | 
a demand for them competition is so keen 
that superiority in training, experience, and 
personality are expected and demanded by 
school officials. The oversupply in the history § 
field is explained by Stanford and by others 
in the same way. The teaching of history 
has always been divided too much among 
teachers with major interests in other fields. 
This has not only had an adverse effect on 
the teaching of the subject but has also 
greatly contributed to the oversupply of fully 
trained history teachers.‘ 

A large school of education in the East 
summed up the situation in these words: 


For the year 1928 the greatest overcrowding 
was found on the secondary level. Where the 
supply is in excess of the demand there seems to be 
a tendency to choose a man instead of a woman. 
The oversupply in the history field was particu- 
larly marked. On the other hand there is an 
excellent demand for women in critic positions 
in normal schools, as supervisors and teachers in 
elementary schools, and as special teachers of pri- 
mary and elementary methods. There is a splen- 
did opportunity for women with degrees to teach 
several years in the grades and then to trans 
fer to teacher training work. 


From the Middle West came the same fe- 
port. The superintendent of a state depart- 
ment of education wrote that while he has 
no definite figures— 


It is my general feeling that at the present 


* Annual Report of the Stanford University 
Appointment Office for the fiscal year September 1, 
1296, to August 31, 1927. Pp. 70. 

“For further references see Ohio College As 
sociation Bulletin No. 69. Bibliography for Teacher 
Appointment Officers, 1930. 
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time we are beginning to have a surplus of 
teachers,—not really good teachers but teachers 
with college degrees who have not prepared 
definitely but have gone through college with a 
general idea that that prepared them for almost 
any position. 


A state department of education in the 
Middle West which maintains a placement 
bureau reported that according to its estimates 
one-third of those registered with it would 
not be placed by October 1. Three-fourths 
of those not placed would be persons without 
experience and a small number would be 
practically unplaceable either because they 
had not made good records or were too old 
or otherwise not wanted by employing 
authorities. Because of the demand for men, 
at least four-fifths of those not placed would 
be women. This bureau, however, believed 
that in its district men were leaving the pro- 
fession and that their places were being filled 
by women. 

Evidence of oversupply in the mountain 
section has already been noted. One state 
superintendent reported two hundred applica- 
tions for one position as principal in a state 
where the teacher turnover probably does 
not exceed three hundred a year. A south- 
ern superintendent stressed the oversupply 
of undertrained teachers. 

The situation was well summed up by a 
national worker whose position takes her 
into the public school systems all over the 
country. She wrote: 


I regret that I cannot give you any figures 
that are at all accurate as to the oversupply of 
teachers. The situation varies so in different com- 
munities. In some places the oversupply con- 
sists of the “dregs,” the more or less incompetent 
ones who have not been placed. In many localities, 
however, I feel that there is a genuine over- 
supply. This is particularly true of recent gradu- 
ates of municipal teacher training institutions. 


Estimates of the number of graduates not 
placed run from 12 to 15 per cent. A 
large city university estimated that in its 


class of 1928, 12 per cent of those prepared 
to teach were not placed in schools. How- 
ever, practically all of them obtained some 
sort of work. This probably holds crue for 
most of the unplaced candidates for teaching 
positions. 

All the evidence then points to an over- 
supply of women teachers, not limited to 
one or a few localities, but general through- 
out the country. There is no doubt that a 
part of this oversupply consists of persons 
not especially qualified for the work and that 
the educational institutions have an obliga- 
tion to cull out candidates for teacher train- 
ing more rigorously than at present and to 
adopt policies of educational guidance which 
will lead to a greater diversification of oc- 
cupations entered by college women. The 
results of such a policy are reported by one 
school of education which has no unplaced 
alumnz because the administration has 
studied the situation in its locality and has 
intentionally restricted the number of stu- 
dents to less than the expected demand. But 
even this institution reported that of late 
years it has found increasing difficulty in 
placing its graduates in teaching positions 
within the city or close to it. 

The head of a well-known department of 
physical education in the Middle West ex- 
plained that the demand for their graduates 
is much greater than the supply, because 
only those girls are permitted to continue 
with the course and be graduated who have 
outstanding qualities and who are decidedly 
above the average. 

Age is, as all persons interested in employ- 
ment know, of paramount importance in the 
problem of oversupply. One of the out- 
standing teacher training institutions in the 
country reported in regard to it in these 
words: 


The question of age offers a more serious ob- 
stacle than that of subject matter in the place- 


ment of women. It is extremely difficult to place 
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women over forty and there is a growing tendency 
to prefer women under thirty-five. There seems 
little justification for women over forty to study 
for higher degrees with the hope of capitalizing 
on them unless they need the degree for advance- 
ment in their present position. 


The same idea was stressed by a large 
eastern woman's college. The head of the 
placement bureau wrote: 


The greatest problem we find is in trying to 
place the woman of forty, or thereabouts, who be- 
cause of illness or family reasons has been obliged 
to give up a good position and wants to get back 
into the running again. In many cases these 
persons are excellent teachers with valuable ex- 
perience and years of potential service but their 
age militates against them. 


While all reports pointed to a general over- 
supply of teachers, the situation of those 
prepared to teach certain subjects is worse 
than that of others. As noted previously, 
English and history are always listed as the 
most crowded subject-matter fields. Modern 
languages comes next, then science and 
mathematics. But others are far from over- 
crowded. A large middle west university 
with an excellent system of records estimated 
that while 15 per cent of the graduates on 
its active files are not placed at the beginning 
of the school year, the home economics, art, 
commercial, music, and physical education 
graduates are placed practically 100 per cent. 

A very large eastern institution reported 
that in colleges for which higher degrees are 
always required there is little demand for 
women teachers of mathematics, science, 
philosophy, psychology, and commercial and 
vocational education. But the demand for 
teachers of art, music, physical education, and 
home economics is excellent. 

In nursery school work and parental edu- 
cation there is a lack of properly equipped 
persons. However, even here the difficulty 
of placing candidates without experience is 
noted. One of the best training centers 


for nurseiy school teachers reported that it 
has constantly more calls for well-trained 
persons who can take administrative responsi- 
bility than it is able to supply. On the other 
hand many of the students after a year of 
training are still in need of an apprentice- 
ship year and there is difficulty in locating 
such apprenticeship positions. 

Home economics on the whole presents a 
favorable field, probably because home 
economics trained women are fairly well fitted 
to enter a number of lines of work. The 
only difficulties mentioned were in connec- 
tion with majors in textiles and clothing, 
especially those with higher degrees. This 
is perhaps due to the fact that it is a new 
field for women and that most of the work 
in textile chemistry has to date been handled 
by men. 

In regard to the value of graduate work, 
the replies indicated that with the possible 
exception of the woman of forty or over who 
hopes to change and improve her position, 
higher degrees are an advantage in most 
cases. However, in certain fields there is 
difficulty here, also. An official of one of the 
largest graduate schools in the country gave 
this report: 


At present the people who are training in psy- 
chology experience the most difficulty in securing 
the type of positions which they wish. This holds 
true chiefly of those with master’s degrees who wish 
to become school or clinical psychologists. In 
the last three years the department has trained 
nearly four hundred people on the M.A. level 
while less than fifty have been placed to do this 
particular kind of work. To date any person who 
has gone ahead and secured the doctor’s degree has 
had very little trouble in securing a rather satis- 
factory position. 


In addition to the information on the 
demand and supply of teachers, professional 
schools provided data on the state of demand 
for the services of their graduates. Of 52 
professional schools of law, medicine, bust- 
ness, music, art, journalism, pharmacy, den- 
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tistry, nursing, social work, and agriculture, 
3 reported a surplus and 13 others a slight 
surplus. Nine independent agencies special- 
izing in placing college women reported. 
Of these, 6 felt that there was a surplus of 
college women; that is, more women for 
the usual occupations than could be placed. 
Altogether, of the 76 professional schools 
and independent agencies, 9 reported a sur- 
plus, 19 a slight surplus, 41 no problem, 5 
a shortage and 2 no data. 

Five out of 14 library schools reported a 
slight surplus, but 9 reported no placement 
problem. The difficulties for librarians lay 
not so much in oversupply as in poor recom- 
mendations, limitations as to locality, physical 
defects, mervous troubles, and personality 
weakness. Where the reports showed no 
unplaced alumnz there usually followed some 
statement in regard to careful selection of 
entering students. Several of the library 


schools noted the age problem. 


Teachers of public school music seem 
easier to place than those preparing for other 
musical work. Likewise the art teachers find 
positions more readily than those who special- 
ize in painting, decorating, illustrating, and 
work of a special nature, fields in which 
positions are available only in limited local- 
ities or in which it is usual for independent 
work to be carried on, requiring something 
in the way of capital. 

In the business field all reports indicated 
little difficulty in placing graduates of sec- 
retarial courses, and from certain sections of 
the country came reports of a growing de- 
mand for the college trained secretary and of 
the use of this position as a stepping stone 
to other places in the business world. How- 
ever, certain business fields, notably account- 
ing, are still almost closed to women. They 
can obtain certain types of positions in the 
accounting departments of commercial organ- 
izations, but it is practically impossible to 
place them in public accounting work. A 


large school of business in New York re- 
ported that alumnz earning more than $45 
a week experience more difficulty in obtain- 
ing positions if for any reason they have to 
make a change than those earning less. 

There was also difficulty in placing women 
in statistical divisions of financial organiza- 
tions. Department store work was noted as 
a favorable opening for the trained woman. 
The general feeling was that the college 
woman had to start at the bottom in busi- 
ness and work up, but that it was possible 
to do so if the employer had any assurance 
that she was there more or less permanently ; 
that the greatest handicap was the fact that 
marriage often meant giving up the position 
and forcing reorganization of the work at 
fairly short notice. On the whole, the re- 
plies from the business schools were en- 
couraging. 

In journalism the schools reported no 
trouble in finding places for their graduates 
unless the student insisted upon a stated 
locality or was poorly prepared. One dean 
noted the fact that there was difficulty in 
placing students who had insisted upon 
devoting their college careers too largely to 
the subject of English literature and who 
had not taken an interest in the economic and 
political activity of the country. More open- 
ings for young women with training in writ- 
ing were reported in advertising than in 
newspaper work. 

The law schools were not so optimistic. 
One in a large eastern city where many 
women already in positions take a law course 
to better their outlook reported no difficulty 
in connection with those who are already at 
work or who are expert secretaries and are 
willing to serve a secretarial apprenticeship 
in a law firm. But for the others it is 
difficult, since the majority of law firms will 
not take women as law clerks; and although 
women are especially adapted to legal re- 
search, positions in this field are not numer- 
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ous. From the Middle West came the same 
type of report, difficulty in securing positions 
in law offices or a clientele in practice. One 
or two law schools reported women who 
after graduation went in with a husband or 
other relative and were successful. It is 
the start which is difficult. 

The schools of medicine and dentistry re- 
ported that on the whole their graduates had 
no trouble in establishing themselves. The 
demand for public health nurses is good, but 
the field of private duty nursing was un- 
favorably reviewed.® 

In social work, the general tenor of the 
replies was that there were more positions 
open than graduating students to fill them. 
Here again it must be noted that it is custom- 
ary for the professional schools of social work 
to select their entering students with great 
care and thus to limit their graduates to those 
who are reasonably certain to be fitted for 
the work and to make a success of it. They 


have also developed an apprenticeship system. 
In pharmacy, one of the largest schools in 
the Middle West stated that the women did 


not find work as clerks as readily as did men, 
but that there was a demand for them in 
hospitals and some in teaching. Other 
schools reported the beginning of a feeling 
among druggists that women were particularly 
valuable. 

While not many women are in agriculture, 
the few in this field were reported as hard 
to place, especially those who wanted actual 


* For a detailed study of the nursing field see 
May Ayres Burgess, Nurses, Patients and Pocket 
Books, Committee on the Grading of Nursing 
Schools, New York, 1928. 


farm positions or work with dairy herds. 
The schools of landscape architecture had a 
few women graduates, who were started in 
their work without great difficulty. 

On the whole, the situation probably re- 
solves itself down to the conclusion that, 
while definite figures are not available, there 
is apparently no actual serious unemployment 
among the trained women of the country in 
the sense that they are unable to locate posi- 
tions of any kind suitable to their general 
background, but that certain fields, especially 
teaching, are oversupplied, and that more 
and more those who prepare for them will 
find competition keen and positions difficult 
if not impossible to secure. In other fields, 
such as accounting, women are not as yet 
accepted, and while there are positions avail- 
able it is difficult for any but the best- 
equipped women with excellent training and 
outstanding personal qualities to get a start. 
In law, once the start is made, the difficulties 
decrease. Then there are fields such as those 
of nursery school work, public health nurs- 
ing, and social work where the demand is 
good and where the schools are selecting 
their candidates with especial care and not 
allowing unqualified persons to enter the 
profession. Certain business jobs offer good 
chances. Probably so far as the’ college 
women are concerned the question of un- 
employment calls for study of the economic 
Situation, revision of curricula, educational 
and vocational guidance directing students 
into fields other than teaching of the more 
usual subjects, and an effort to open still 
further all occupations to the suitably en- 
dowed and trained woman. 
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INTELLIGENT PUBLIC OPINION 
AND THE RADIO 


By LEVERING TYSON 


Mucu has been said and written about 
the “wonderful possibilities of radio,” and 
this new instrumentality in education has 
been held out by some to be a universal 
panacea for many of our social ills. Although 
there has been a lot of talk, there has been 
a surprisingly small amount of thought and 
action on the part of qualified educators 
and public-spirited lay men and women. 

Is the American public interested in 
educational broadcasting? To what extent 
will the educational world, as represented by 
qualified educators both in schools, colleges 
and universities, and in the adult field, be 
willing to devote some time to study its 
possibilities seriously and scientifically? 
Where will the money come from to produce 
good programs ? 

It is not easy to answer these questions. 
The intelligent man in the street, or the 
intelligent woman in the home, is an isolated 
individual who has his or her opinion on all 
of them. To assemble intelligent public 
opinion on all is a well-nigh impossible task. 

A great many opinions as to the future 
of educational broadcasting have been formed 
on the basis of what has been heard on the 
air up to this time. This is not fair either 
to the radio or to the educational world. Of 
course, the core of the whole problem is the 
program. Until recently, programs have been 
devised with very little thought about any 
quality except that which will meet the needs 
of listeners in bulk, because the industry in 
America is supported almost exclusively by 
revenue secured from advertising. There is 
plenty of evidence, recognized by the industry, 
that the public wants the general level of 
broadcast programs raised, and that, if adver- 
tising is to persist, certain obviously obnox- 
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ious features of it will have to be eliminated. 
How largely the educational world and that 
sector of the public which is desirous of better 
programs in general will participate in this 
“program reform” depends entirely on the 
extent to which the educational world and 
the general public can make its desires known 
concretely to those who will control the 
development of radio. 

This isn’t a simple prospect. Millions of 
dollars would be paid to find out exactly 
what the American people really want, not 
only in radio, but in many lines. Difficulties 
in discovering listener reaction to broadcast- 
ing are legion. Radio itself is complicated 
and there is nothing in the history of its de- 
velopment to indicate that a solution of these 
difficulties will be easy. But there are a few 
hopeful signs, and it is entirely reasonable 
to expect that the next few years will bring 
about some definite knowledge of what can 
be done and how we should go about doing 
it. 

In the first place, it is very difficult to 
assemble opinion about the radio—that is, 
opinion that carries with it the weight of 
authority. Plenty of suggestions have been 
advanced. But who can speak for the 
educational world? Who can presume to re- 
present the American public? In our char- 
acteristic American way we have from time 
to time undertaken various broadcasting proj- 
ects. These have been brought forward by 
individuals or by particular groups, each busy 
with the promulgation of a pet idea. There 
has been no dispassionate study of the prob- 
lem of educational broadcasting or program 
betterment thus far by a thoroughly repre- 
sentative agency. 

It is fairly easy to set apart in one pigeon- 
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hole the problems involved in broadcasting 
to our schools. These relate chiefly to peda- 
gogical considerations and to the ownership 
and use of facilities. Mentioned thus in 
passing they sound simple, but both go right 
to the roots of our entire school structure 
and cannot be overlooked, practically or 
theoretically. Their solution depends in 
large measure on the final regulatory pro- 
visions to be enacted into the Radio Law and 
on the decision of the educational authorities 
interested chiefly in secondary and intermedi- 
ate education as to the use which can be made 
of radio in school work. In the years ahead 
American public opinion ought to be de- 
fined well enough to express itself pretty 
firmly on the question of how much of the 
limited air facilities should be utilized for 
commercial purposes and how much for a 
service such as education. The educational 
profession has a grave responsibility to meet 
when it seeks to determine how useful this 
new instrumentality can be. The problem 
as it relates to schools is not simplified be- 
cause of our well recognized theory of state 
autonomy in educational matters. 

In some circles it is argued that a propor- 
tion of all the channels available for radio 
broadcasting should be set aside for educa- 
tional use. When it is remembered that 
physical laws limit the number of channels 
which modern science has made available 
thus far, the strength of this contention is 
immediately evident. An argument is fre- 
quently advanced that the granting of any 
license to broadcast should include the pro- 
vision that a certain proportion of the time 
allotted be set aside for certain types of serv- 
ices including the educational and others of 
a social. nature—social, of course, in its 
broadest sense. There have been numerous 
projects for the formation of universities 
of the air and radio schools, all of which are 
predicated on the utilization of facilities to 
be owned or paid for by institutions thus set 


up or endowed by foundations or by the 
public. 

The fact that radio broadcasting cannot 
be confined within territorial boundaries and 
that a certain amount of interference be- 
tween stations may develop presents another 
grave difficulty in determining what should 
be the ultimate organization for education. 
Furthermore, the changes in time caused by 
the wide extent of this country of ours cause 
complications when any nation-wide project 
for schools or for the adult public is con- 
templated. Several notable attempts have 
been made to experiment with all these prob- 
lems. Thus far there has not been enough 
experience to make it possible to speak with 
any degree of definiteness on any of them. 

But to come back to the general problem 
of the program—for after all if the American 
public had been fed a well-balanced diet over 
the air there would be little discussion now 
of “the radio problem”—how can intelligent 
opinion on the programs be assembled ? 

Of course, school authorities and univer- 
sity officials are aware of the difficulties ahead. 
But theirs is only one field. The Office of 
Education in the Department of the Interior 
at Washington is concerned specifically with 
this side of the question. In addition there 
is the broad general question of the make- 
up of the program as it is sent out from 
the six hundred and more stations in all parts 
of the country without any relation to for- 
malized education. How can opinion be as- 
sembled as to this important adult-educational 
factor ? 

The National Advisory Council on Radio 
in Education has made a start and hopes to 
get somewhere. It is organizing committees 
of educators qualified to present to the Ameti- 
can people intelligent opinion as to desirable 
content of broadcasts in all subjects from Art 
to Zoology. Naturally this cannot be done 
overnight, but at any rate authorities in vati- 
ous fields now will have an opportunity to 
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indicate what is sound for radio presentation 
and who is qualified to present it. 

Just as significant from the broad social 
point of view is the attempt being made to 
organize in communities all over the country 
local councils in whose membership will be 
assembled the best educational and social 
thought the particular community can bring 
together, for the purpose of determining 
what radio broadcasting can do for that com- 
munity. Representatives of the colleges and 
universities in the locality, the librarian, the 
curator of the museum, school officials, lead- 
ers in the religious world and in the musical 
world, will be members of these councils, 
and they will have ample opportunity to dis- 
cover and suggest solutions of radio prob- 
lems, educational and other, facing that 
community. 

Furthermore, the Council will undertake to 
discover the status of such possible develop- 
ments of the radio as television, facsimile 
broadcasting, and wired radio, each of which 
holds out much promise. Again the possi- 
bilities seem so great that time can be wasted 
in trying to visualize what might develop 
when these instruments are perfected. Up- 
to-date information on such matters ought to 
prevent waste motion and duplication of ef- 
fort on the part of busy people. 

The Council hopes by all these means to 
assemble intelligent public opinion about edu- 
cational broadcasting. 

The background of the general radio situ- 
ation in this country cannot be overlooked 
in any consideration of the enormous prob- 
lems presented and no intelligent opinion 
can be formed without knowledge of it. It 
is perfectly easy to condemn conditions and 
deplore them; correcting a system that has 
inevitably grown up will present consider- 
able difficulty. 

In this connection the observer should re- 
member that broadcasting is an extremely ex- 
pensive undertaking. Broadcasting as a busi- 


ness has grown by leaps and bounds, and 
those who have invested money in it, chiefly 
commercial organizations, are not only anxi- 
ous but determined to protect their invest- 
ment. Furthermore, the ability to broadcast 
is dependent upon facilities which are limited 
by natural laws and are not subject to en- 
largement by any means at present known to 
science. Those who were fortunate enough 
to acquire ownership of these limited facili- 
ties—and they are chiefly commercial con- 
cerns—are so busy either meeting costs or 
making profits that they have been willing 
or able to do little else. The road which they 
have taken is the easier one, of course, and 
they have put on the air programs which will 
get listeners in bulk without giving much 
if any thought to more general problems 
connected with ownership of the enormously 
valuable privilege which they have acquired. 

The history of the development of the 
regulation of the purely mechanical features 


of broadcasting is extremely interesting, but 


it need not be described here. In brief, 
broadcasting is now controlled by the federal 
government through a system of licenses 
issued by a commission which issues such 
licenses for a period of ninety days in the 
“public interest, convenience, and necessity.” 
The rapid development of the industry, and 
particularly the commercial competition for 
air time which the educational institutions 
could not meet by reason of the heavy ex- 
penses involved, has resulted in a prepon- 
derance of commercial control of a heavy 
majority of the facilities. This explains in 
large measure the prevalence of advertising 
programs. The exceedingly fast pace of in- 
dustrial development of radio has left edu- 
cational considerations far behind. Bal- 
ancing the program, furthermore, was a diffi- 
culty not faced by commercial stations until 
just recently. For some years the wonder of 
the new instrumentality clouded everything 
else in the minds of all but a very small 
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minority of the general public. Almost any- 
thing was listened to. This situation is 
rapidly changing, and no one realizes it more 
keenly than the industry itself. There are 
many indications that “program reform” is 
inevitable. 

As has been indicated, broadcasting is an 
enormously expensive process. Initial cost 
of erecting a station is one heavy item, and 
maintenance is another. Furthermore, the 
problem of obsolescence is serious. When 
considering broadcasting to schools, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that as soon as school 
authorities make up their minds as to the ex- 
tent to which broadcasting can be used, the 


cost will be considered also. Broadcasting 


to the general public outside of formalized 
education is an entirely different problem. 
Whence will the revenue be derived to or- 
ganize and conduct this public service? In 
any consideration of the ultimate province of 
radio as a public function this cannot be dis- 
regarded. It is not unreasonable to suppose 


that endowments dwarfing those of our larg- 
est universities will be needed. 


Any intelligent public opinion should take 
all these considerations into account. The 
industry should not be condemned off-hand 
for developing into one of the most remark- 
able of our modern phenomena. The edu- 
cational world should not be censured for 
hesitating to enter a field about which it 
knows so little and in which are injected 
financial problems greater even than those 
very difficult ones which they have faced thus 
far. The public, in general both the recipient 
of benefits and the victim of abuses, has been 
strangely lethargic, and seemingly has con- 
tented itself with an occasional individual 
vitriolic outburst over a particularly repre- 
hensible disregard of good taste on the part 
of an ill-advised broadcaster. A general sug- 
gestion at this time is to cooperate in every 
way with any attempt made to increase the 
general level of programs, to express opinion 
to constituted authorities on the programs 
now offered, and in general to influence con- 
sideration of radio as an increasingly im- 
portant social and educational instrumentality 
in the community. 





PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION AS IT IS TODAY 


By STANWOOD CosBB 


A FEW months ago I had the pleasure 
of visiting the Metairie Park Country Day 
School of New Orleans, a new progressive 
school which had then been running less 
than a year. I saw there what I expected to 
see, and should expect to see in any progres- 
sive school well organized and well conduct- 
ed. I saw children eager-minded, joyous in 
their work, doing projects which called forth 
initiative and creative ability; children with 
such sustained interests that a group were 
staying on long after school ended and had 
to be literally driven away when the principal 
left and locked up the’ building. I saw 
teachers earnest, understanding of children, 
companions and guides to them on the way 
to knowledge. I saw ample playgrounds and 
well-directed play in which all children, not 
some, took part. I saw a charming school 
building with the classrooms on the ground 
floor and a big craft shop over head; a school 
with light, ventilation, decorations, and 
equipment the latest word as regards adapta- 
tion to the physical and esthetic needs of 
childhood. 

Yes, I should expect to see just such a 
school] anywhere in the country where an in- 
telligent group of parents decided they 
wanted a progressive school strongly enough 
to raise the necessary fund for simple build- 
ings and an excellent faculty, and where they 
had the sagacity and good fortune to engage 
a principal like Ralph Boothby. Just this 
thing is being done here and there all over 
the country. And the most remarkable thing 
about this unique movement of progressive 
education is that it is, up to the present mo- 
ment, chiefly in practice the expression of 
groups of parents who, as in New Orleans, 
wanting better education for their children 
have organized themselves into a corporation 


and secured the guidance and aid of some 
progressive educator to whom they commit 
the professional responsibility for the school. 

This has been going on now for almost 
two decades, until there are from fifty to one 
hundred such schools in the country. A very 
significant thing in the expression of the new 
education in the year 1930 is that already the 
movement has attained to a significant unity 
both in theory and practice. Beginning as 
an expression of an elemental revolutionary 
attitude it has now evolved, may we say, 
not to a point of standardization but to a 
point of homogeneity. 

If the first decade of progressive education 
could be called a period of pioneer experimen- 
tation, the second decade just reaching its 
close may be considered one of evolution 
under critical scrutiny from within as well 
as from without the movement. In the course 
of this progress within progressive education 
itself, notable changes have taken place, chief 
among which are the following. 

First, there has been developing, since the 
beginning of this movement, a better defined 
understanding of the proper use of freedom 
on the part of the child. There has been no 
question but what freedom is only a legiti- 
mate right of the child and is the psycho- 
logical atmosphere in which the child thrives 
best. But does this freedom mean the liberty 
to jump up on the piano? To be hectic in 
classrooms and boisterous in corridors? To 
express oneself to one’s elders with an in- 
dependence so vigorous as to approach rude- 
ness? In other words, shall the child in the 
progressive school have that kind of freedom 
which has made the American child a 
dreaded guest in hotels, in public resorts, 
and in homes of quiet atmosphere? Granted 
that much if not most of the excessive free- 
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dom which children have been allowed to 
help themselves to in some of the progressive 
schools has been the result of home environ- 
ment, nevertheless the problem has been 
definitely put to the progressive school as to 
how to harmonize the freedom which it 
desires to give the child with the social re- 
quirements for cultured and orderly living. 
The majority of progressive schools have by 
now solved this problem in a perfectly satis- 
factory manner. Control and guidance from 
above, aiding and directing sincere effort for 
self-discipline on the part of the child, pro- 
duce an atmosphere conducive to quiet work, 
in which the behavior of the child is properly 
subordinated to the demands of the group. 

A similar development has been going on 
in regard to the problem of curriculum mak- 
ing. There are those who have asserted that 
the child’s normal interests, if given free ex- 
pression, will in the course of a dozen years 
carry him through that body of knowledge 
which society itself deems it advisable to ac- 
quire during such a school period; and this 
theory has been put into practice experimen- 
tally with very interesting results. Never- 
theless, the’ fact remains that where children 
make their own curriculum, an unbiased in- 
vestigator might find either that this cur- 
riculum was too desultory or that if it covered 
the necessary fields this was the result of 
clever manipulation by the teacher. Today 
the majority of progressive educators are 
working on the definite theory that the 
teacher has the duty of guiding the child 
not only in method but in curriculum. We 
cannot, in other words, expect the ordinary 
child to build for itself an educational world 
which shall be adequate to its own needs and 
to the needs of society. As a matter of fact, 
the average progressive school of today has 
a fairly definite program and curriculum. 

A third respect in which the progressive 
school has been passing through a period of 
transition is in regard to the project method 


of acquiring knowledge. In the course of a 
great deal of valuable experimenting in the 
way of projects and learning-activities, one 
thing remains fundamentally established: 
that the satisfaction of the child in the thrill 
of an activity project cannot be taken as a 
measure of the learning-success involved in 
that project. Whatever may be the value 
of the project to the child from the point 
of view of interest and worth-while activity, 
its value as regards the acquisition of knowl- 
edge or of skills must be measured objectively 
and without undue bias toward contentment 
with pleasurable expression of initiative on 
the part of the child. And the progressive 
schools are doing just this. They are measur- 
ing accomplishments scientifically and check- 
ing up on methods in relation to definite 
results obtained. 

In this respect it may be said that the pro- 
gressive movement is now seeking the guid- 
ance of educational science to aid and direct 
the exuberance and driving power of the ar- 
tistic impulse in educational practice. If the 
progressive educator should be thoroughly 
the artist, so also he or she should be soundly 
scientific. There is no antagonism here, for 
art has always known how to use science to 
further its aims. 


II 


Whatever the progressive school does or 
does not do for the child, it certainly brings 
it to pass that a wonderful spirit of quiet- 
Mess, earnestness, and joy characterizes the 
work of its pupils. Research methods bring 
inspiration to the process of learning. Chil- 
dren acquire at an extraordinarily early age 
the habit of applying critical reason to any 
body of knowledge which they approach. 
The textbook has for them no undue sa- 
credness. Comparative study of texts and of 
magazines and newspapers enables them to 
see that even the leading authorities on 4 
subject may differ very considerably. Thus 
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the progressive student avoids docility on the 
one hand and intellectual apathy on the other. 

The pursuit of knowledge appears to the 
progressive child just what it really is, the 
most fascinating pursuit in the world. When 
this attitude is really lived by a student there 
is no question either of neglected duty or 
of the necessity for an imposed mental dis- 
cipline. Children work overtime in their 
investigations and projects. They carry the 
work home and have to be coaxed from it 
when bed-time comes. This attitude toward 
learning, carried up through the secondary 
school into the college, will eventually trans- 
form the college into a real institution of 
learning. 

One of the most striking achievements of 
progressive education is, that it has relieved 
the child from strain in education and given 
him a balanced school day in which intellec- 
tual and social needs are fully met. This is 
of enormous importance, not only to the psy- 
chic health of the child but also as regards 
the potentiality of the society later to be com- 
posed from such spiritually wholesome chil- 
dren. 

Because it implies no strain or nausea to 
the child but on the other hand implies 
the joy of normal living, there is no antag- 
onism between the child and the school and 
no gulf between the curricular and extra- 
curricular life of the child. It is quite char- 
acteristic of the progressive school that chil- 
dren want to get there long before it opens, 
stay after it closes, and begrudge their separa- 
tion from the school during the week-end 
holiday. This may seem a fairy tale; never- 
theless it is actually the case with very many 
children. 

The progressive school, therefore, because 
it satisfies almost every craving and need of 
the child, becomes the normal, wholesome, 
and joyous home of childhood. Children 
take the same pride and joy in their work here 
that artists take in their creations. Stange 


to say, it is this very quality of joyousness in 
work, of escape from the bitterness of 
drudgery, which conservatives begrudge the 
child in the progressive school ; as also people 
begrudge it to the artist until his artistic 
achievement becomes so notable that the 
world is forced to recognize him as a genius 
—when it rejoices in the very thing which 
it formerly begrudged him, namely, the in- 
tuitional swiftness and apparent ease of his 
work when at white heat. 

Indeed, progressive educators hold the 
belief that every child has somewhat of the 
creative gift and can, to a certain extent, 
work as the artist works. He can become a 
Pegasus and spurn the lower ground on 
wings of desire. 

There are certain respects, it is true, in 
which criticism of joy in learning has been 
rightly founded. It has become apparent 
that children may be very joyous and happy 
in their school life and yet not be learning 
much. Joy should be a result and not a 
goal in itself. We must be sure that the 
academic work is being performed in a sound 
and authentic manner. 

If progressive education is to be at all 
a universal movement it must satisfy the cur- 
rent demand for skills and techniques; and 
for an intellectual discipline, whether arrived 
at from within or from without, which trains 
youth to carry through the task assigned re- 
gardless of interest or desire. So long as 
the world is constituted as it is this training 
is necessary. It is necessary not only in the 
further educational life of the student but 
also in the life of the world itself. 

Nevertheless, the mental discipline need 
not be carried to the point of docility. Re- 
volt against the futile and unsatisfying has 
always been the means of progress. A pro- 
gressive youth will never accept uncritically 
the demands put upon it by the adult gen- 
eration. This is as much the spirit of the 
age as it is the result of the progressive 
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educational movement. Nothing can stem 
this tide of progress, for it is the chief char- 
acteristic, the very breath of life, of this age 


of transition. 


Ill 


The question is often asked, how do chil- 
dren from progressive schools succeed when 
they go on into other schools or try for 
college entrance? In such cases progressive 
education finds itself face to face with that 
very institutionalism which it has sought to 
avoid. Nevertheless, it is found that the 
children trained in progressive schools, be- 
cause of their initiative, earnestness, and 
spirit of adaptability, are able to fit them- 
selves into the more rigid type of school and 
to succeed there. 

As things are at present constituted in 
the educational world, the progressive school, 
though it has freedom to create and try out 
new methods, finds that it cannot ignore the 
necessity of adjusting, as regards goals and 
attainments, to the standard school system 
in the midst of which it exists. The pro- 
gressive movement may chafe under this 
necessity of compromise with the current 
educational system which it set out to defy. 
On the other hand, the progressive educator 
may come to welcome the existence of certain 


definite standards which have up until now 


commended themselves to the good sense 
of the educational world. It is quite possible, 
I believe, to reconcile these two variant moods 
of education, and to harmonize the creative 
force that is in the new with the best that 
is in the old. 

From my own experience of twelve years 
in educational pioneering and experimenta- 
tion I am convinced that, without sacrificing 
progressive methods, the progressive school 
can by careful planning meet the required 
standards of the ordinary school system—or 
even surpass them, since the better and more 
sincere quality of effort engendered in the 


progressive school is responsible, other things 
being equal, for better than average achieve- 
ment. 

Progressive education may spend some of 
its ingenuity in motivating the drills and 
making them desired, but it cannot dispense 
with them. Drills produce automatic skills 
which are essential for speed and accuracy 
in mathematical computation, handwriting, 
in written expression and in reading com- 
prehension. The average child who loses out 
on the drills and techniques advances only in 
a crippled way over the paths of learning. 

As to the question of successful preparation 
for college I would say that the leading 
progressive schools with secondary depart- 
ments have simply buckled down to this 
necessary task and made good in it. The 
Frances Parker School of Chicago has been 
successfully sending its graduates to the col- 
leges both in the East and Middle West for 
thirty years. Such schools as the North 
Shore Country Day School, Winnetka, 
Illinois; the Beaver Country Day School, 
Brookline, Massachusetts; the Tower Hill 
School, Wilmington, Delaware; the John 
Burrows School, St. Louis, Missouri, have 
not only maintained a perfectly normal rec- 
ord in the percentage of success of college 
entrants but have quite won the respect if not 
the admiration of the deans of entrance of 
even the most strictly traditional of eastern 
colleges because of the fine quality of youth 
which they are sending up to these colleges. 

It is said of these progressive youths in 
some instances that they present a bit of 
annoyance in the colleges to which they come 
because of their intellectual independence. 
This, however, should be the least of our 
worries. If the independence of progressive 
youth can make it impossible for college 
professors to merely repeat the dogmas of 
the past we need not worry about ultimate 
approval of the intellectual liberty which has 
been developed in the progressive schools. 
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IV. 


Thus far has progressive education trav- 
eled. What are its future goals? Certainly 
one of the most important of these is mutual 
adjustment between the progressive school 
and the public school system. 

Just as the progressive school has mod- 
erated the extreme point of view connected 
with its first reaction against standardization, 
so the public school has come in general to 
admit practically all of the principles of pro- 
gressive education and to seek to apply them 
wherever possible. This promises well for 
the future of progressive education, the zeal- 
ous adherents of which have never had, as 
they have sometimes been accused of having, 
any desire to make it an isolated or particu- 
laristic movement confined to private schools. 
In fact, their greatest desire has been to see 
the blessings of progressive education shared 
by every child in the country. 

In closing this article I should like to 


quote from the latest report of Superintendent 
Frank W. Ballou of Washington, wherein 
the ideals voiced show how far the public 
school system has traveled, during the last 
decade, in the direction of progressive theory 
and practice: 


There was a time when the public school con- 
cerned itself largely with book learning; when the 
course of study prescribed was largely in terms 
of academic instruction based on prescribed read- 
ing from books; and when the methods of instruc- 
tion consisted largely of assigning lessons in 
books to be learned by pupils, with recitations 
during which teachers asked questions to determine 
whether the pupils had satisfactorily mastered the 
assigned lessons. Such a school was quite isolated, 
and existed largely apart from the current of 
public affairs. 

Today the public school is concerned with the 
development of the personality of individuals as 
completely as possible, both for the sake of the 


individual and for the sake of society. Its pre- 
scribed program of instruction consists not merely 
of mastery of books, but provides activities and 
experiences for pupils by means of which they are 
to educate themselves through self-activity. 

Books are mastered by pupils to stimulate further 
thought and action on their part. Skills in arith- 
metic, spelling, reading, and other subjects are 
developed because children feel a need for them, 
and because they can make real use of them in 
their further education. The methods of instruc- 
tion are intended to develop the initiative of pupils 
and encourage them in independent thought and 
action. Such a school aims to provide situations in 
which the pupils may develop those interests and 
exercise those activities in which children of their 
age are interested. It is the function of the school 
to develop appropiate ideals of conduct and to sub- 
stitute worthy for less worthy ideals. Such a 
school, directed and controlled by trained teachers, 
aims to be a counterpart of child life outside 
of school. 

The school of today does not and cannot set 
itself up apart from community life, but undertakes 
on the contrary to maintain itself as an essential 
part of the child life of the community. The 
progressive school of today cannot consider itself 
apart from the current of everyday affairs. 


The attitude of this enlightened superin- 
tendent of one of the leading public school 
systems of the country can be duplicated in 
very many instances throughout the national 
public school system. In other words, it is 
evident that progressive education has come 
to stay. But whereas in the case of the pri- 
vate progressive school the clientele a decade 
ago was actually ahead of the educational 
theory of its day, the contrary is true of the 
public school situation; today public school 
educators and administrators of a liberal 
tendency find themselves ahead of their 
clientele. The greatest need then of today 
is the education of the great American public 
itself to an appreciation of the inherent logic, 
soundness, and inevitableness of the pro- 
gressive movement. 





THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
CHILD HEALTH AND PROTECTION 


ON THE invitation of President Hoover 
approximately three thousand delegates— 
authorities on child health, education, and 
social service, and representatives of lay or- 
ganizations of men and women interested 
in children, met in Washington November 
19-22. The purpose of the conference was 
to consider the reports of the seventeen com- 
mittees, grouped into four main sections, 
which for a year had been reviewing and 
summarizing existing knowledge concerning 
the health and protection of children, as- 
sembling new material, and formulating 
recommendations as to future goals and 
practicable next steps. Over twelve hundred 
persons had been engaged in this work as 
committee members and advisors. In his 
address at the opening session of the con- 
ference President Hoover stated its purpose 
to be that of setting forth an understanding 
of those safeguards which will assure to chil- 
dren health in mind and body. A mother 
cannot count the bacteria in the milk but 
she can “insist upon ofhcials who hold up 
standards of protection and service to her 
children—and one of your jobs is to define 


these standards and tell her what they are. 
She can be trusted to put public officials to 
the acid test—when you set some standard 
for her to go by.” 

At section meetings the main conclusions 
of the committees were presented and dis- 
cussed. Informal luncheons and dinners 
were largely attended and gave further oppor- 
tunity for discussion. One of the most 
stirring events of the conference was the 
dinner on Prevention of Dependency and 
Neglect, which emphasized the responsibility 
of the public for lowering the death rate of 
parents, preventing accidents, and assuring 
to children protection from the physical and 
mental suffering caused by unemployment. 

At the final session Saturday morning the 
chairman of the conference, Secretary Wilbur, 
presented a platform of child health and pro- 
tection comprising 19 points. A continuing 
committee is to be appointed by the President, 
to study points upon which agreement has 
not been reached, develop further standards, 
encourage the establishment of services to 
children, and report to the members of the 
conference through the President. 


SOME RESULTS OF THE CONFERENCE 


By JUDITH CLARK 


THE question is repeatedly asked, “What 
results can be expected from the year’s labor 
of the twelve hundred experts appointed to 
the President’s conference on Child Health 
and Protection and the deliberation of the 
several thousand persons who attended the 
meetings in Washington in November ?” 

Because of the mass of data assembled 
by the committees of the conference and 
the enforced superficiality of the summaries 
presented by the various chairmen, tangible 


results are, for the casual observer, difficult 
to predict. However, such results are already 
discernable by those who have been associ- 
ated with the work of the conference during 
the past months. The reiteration of pleasant 
platitudes regarding the acknowledged rights 
of the child, which was so marked a char- 
acteristic of the conference, is far from being 
the whole story. 

In the first place, the White House Con- 
ference was a fact-finding body. Most of 














the members of the committees, and some of 
the members of all committees, were ap- 
pointed because of their acknowledged pre- 
eminence in their individual fields. These 
experts met repeatedly to pool their knowl- 
edge, and they supplemented this knowledge 
with exhaustive inquiries and careful surveys. 
Thus in the detailed reports of the various 
committees there will be found valuable data 
of interest to special fields, describing the 
present status of the many phases of child 
welfare and setting up standards based upon 
the best knowledge and opinions of today. 
As a result of the work of the White House 
Conference there is a vast amount of infor- 
mation available on growth and development, 
prenatal and maternal care, medical care for 
children, public health organization, com- 
municable disease control, milk production 
and control, the family and parent education, 
the infant and the preschool child, the school 
child, vocational guidance and child labor, 
recreation and physical education, special 
classes for atypical children, the activities 
of youth outside the home and school, phy- 
sically and mentally handicapped children, 
dependency and neglect, and delinquency. 
The findings of these committees are of 
marked interest to the many agencies work- 
ing in these respective fields, and will un- 
doubtedly be utilized by them as standards 
for their work and as points of departure 
for further improvement and research. There 
is no need for any further publicity in order 
that these agencies may be reached; they 
have been awaiting the outcome of the con- 
ference with eagerness. But in addition to 
this technical and specialized knowledge, 
there is a large amount of information in 
these reports of general interest to the public 
and important for the development of in- 
telligent public attitudes toward child wel- 
fare in the country as a whole. These as- 
pects of the work of the conference will be 
interpreted for the general public and pub- 
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lished in such form that they may be readily 
assimilated. 

A second important result of the con- 
ference lies in the opportunities afforded 
the participants to become acquainted with 
each other and with adjacent fields of service, 
as well as to contribute toward the assem- 
bling of all available knowledge bearing 
upon child welfare in this country. This 
cooperation of specialists in contingent fields 
cannot help influencing the future work of 
the many types of agencies represented in 
the membership of the conference. There 
should be automatically a more intelligent 
service in the future based upon an increased 
knowledge of what other people are doing 
and how they are doing it. 

A third result of the conference has been 
an increased interest in child welfare, and 
an increased consciousness of the problems 
of child welfare on the part of the general 
public, which has been brought about through 
the wide-spread publicity attending the work 
of the conference since the beginning of its 
activity. 

Although the conference was primarily a 
fact-finding body, this fact-finding necessi- 
tated a certain amount of original research 
which is of considerable significance. It is 
quite impossible to treat this research in any 
detail in a brief article, but it should be 
mentioned in order that the impression may 
not be left that the final reports of the con- 
ference will be merely a compendium of 
known and accepted facts. For example, the 
Committee on Medical Care for Children 
has initiated an exhaustive survey of the 
facilities for preventive medical and dental 
care of preschool children all over the coun- 
try. The need for such a survey has long 
been recognized, and the findings will have 
an important influence on public health ad- 
ministration, medical and nursing education, 
as well as parental and pre-parental training. 
Of similar nature is a survey made by the 
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Committee on the Preschool Child of the 
home and institutional care and training of 
young children in this country. The value 
of this research can be appreciated if the 
results are considered in the light of com- 
parison with such surveys in the future. If 
such a survey had been made ten, twenty, 
or fifty years ago, our present practices in 
the care and training of preschool children 
could be scientifically evaluated rather than 
appraised on the basis of conjecture. The 
Committee on the Family and Parent Edu- 
cation has also contributed original research 
to the conference on methods of evaluating 
personality relationships within the home, 
and family functions as they influence the 
development of the child. 

In addition to the pooling of knowledge 
and the definite research resulting from the 


conference, certain attitudes and opinions of 


possible significance have been definitely 
crystallized. For example, there has been 
marked emphasis on individualized and 
humanized education, on educating the whole 
child, and the individual child, in order that 
he may attain the fullest measure of success 
compatible with his inherent limitations and 
abilities. The need for specialized education 
for children who deviate from the normal 
has been emphasized repeatedly in order that 
the gifted may attain fulfillment of their 
potentialities, and the handicapped may be- 
come social assets and self-respecting mem- 
bers of society. Throughout the reports of 
the conference, there is frequent reiteration 
of recommendations for the furthering of 
the personality development of the individual 
child through a conscious recognition of his 
emotional needs. 

Another interesting outcome of the con- 
ference has been the acknowledgment by 
the various committees of the fact that their 
findings cannot be put into effect without the 
cooperation of parents. Not only must 
parents be made conscious of the help avail- 


able to them at present in meeting their 
problems, but also those who are in posses- 
sion of this knowledge must feel a responsi- 
bility to give it to parents in a usable form. 

It is to be regretted perhaps that in all 
this mass of material resulting from the con- 
ference so little concerted effort toward the 
solution of economic problems bearing a 
fundamental relationship to family welfare 
is discernable. Various committees recog- 
nized this relationship individually in their 
reports. The Committee on the Preschool 
Child said in its report, speaking of the 
typical four-year-old child in America today, 
“The adequacy of his diet depends in part 
on the economic status of his parents.” The 
Committee on Vocational Guidance and Child 
Labor made the following recommendations, 
among others: 


Inasmuch as many child workers are from the 
families of unskilled and other low-paid wage 
earners, or from farm families among whom the 
struggle for existence is acute, and inasmuch as 
the incomes of these families are for the most 
part below the income needed for any reasonable 
standard of living, child labor is plainly a question 
of poverty, 


The committee therefore recommends: 

a. Directing attention toward the solution of 
adult unemployment, of farm economics, and 
toward the solution of adult inadequate in- 
comes to ensure a decent standard of living 
for children. 


. The extension of systems of state aid to 
widows and dependent children in the form 
of mother’s aid, administered and carrying 
aid sufficient in amount to enable these chil- 
dren to remain in school up to the age of at 
least sixteen years. 


The Committee on the Family and Parent 
Education repeatedly emphasized the social 
and economic trends which seem to threaten 
the family today, and recommended a study 
of economic conditions with a view to alter- 
ing them where alterations were found to be 
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advisable. In the final deliberations of the 
conference these fundamental factors of our 
civilization were almost completely ignored, 
and attention was directed toward palliative 
measures to meet the symptoms of underlying 
conditions. This is undoubtedly due to the 
fact that the conference was not called for 
the purpose of considering economic prob- 
lems and the personnel of the conference was 


not one primarily equipped to wrestle with 
economic problems. However, it is to be 
hoped that these many paths leading from 
the research of the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection into economic 
obstacles are conspicuous enough to direct 
the attention of the public to the necessity of 


an intelligent consideration of our economic 
ills. 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF MATERNITY 
AND INFANCY LEGISLATION 


A Statement for the Committee on Legislation 


By GRACE ABBOTT 


READERS of the JOURNAL of the American 
Association of University Women know that 
the Sheppard-Towner Act for the promotion 
of the welfare and hygiene of maternity and 
infancy became a law on November 23, 
1921, that in 1927 the authorized appropria- 
tion was extended by Congress for a two- 
year period, and the act was repealed as of 
June 30, 1929. The legislatures of forty- 
five states’ and the territory of Hawaii—to 
which the benefits of the act were extended 
in 1924—accepted the terms of the act and 
carried on an educational program. The 
act intended that the plan of work would 
originate in the states and be carried out 
by the states. This fact as well as varying 
local conditions and needs explains the dif- 
ferences in the program and method of 
approach to the problem in the several states. 
It is perhaps unnecessary to say that all pro- 
grams were not equally good or equally well 
administered. People are interested now, I 
take it, in what are the results of the seven 
years of federal and state cooperation in 
the promotion of maternal and infant hy- 


*The legislatures of Connecticut, Illinois, and 
Massachusetts did not accept benefits of the act. 


giene, and what are the plans for the future. 
A review of the annual reports of the ad- 
ministration of the maternity and infancy act 
shows that the following permanent work 
resulted from the act: 

1. Expansion of the birth and death regis- 
tration areas.—Since statistics as to births 
and deaths are essential for planning and 
evaluating a maternity and infancy program, 
a special effort was made by the Children’s 
Bureau and by the maternity and infant hy- 
giene divisions in the states to improve 
registration. The expansion of the birth- 
registration area from 30 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in 1922, representing 72 
per cent of the total estimated population 
of the United States, to 46 states and the 
District of Columbia in 1929, representing 


. 95 per cent of the total estimated population 


of the United States, was, at least in part, 
one of the results of the maternity and in- 
fancy act. 

2. Establishment of state child-hygiene 
bureaus or divisions.—Previous to 1920, 
child-hygiene bureaus or divisions had been 
established in 28 states, 16 of them in 1919, 
largely as a result of the Children’s Year ac- 
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Uvities sponsored by the Children’s Bureau. 

In anticipation of the passage of the ma- 
ternity and infancy act, 9 states—Alabama, 
Delaware, Maine, Michigan, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, Oregon, South Dakota, and Wash- 
ington—created child-hygiene divisions or 
bureaus so as to be ready to receive funds 
and carry on the work. After the passage 
of the act, 10 states—Iowa, Maryland, Min- 
nesota, Nevada, New Hampshire, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Utah, and 
Wyoming—and the territory of Hawaii or- 
ganized such divisions or bureaus, the states 
in 1922 and Hawaii in 1925. All these are 
functioning now except the one in Nevada. 

3. Permanent health centers.—Duting the 
period July 1, 1924 to June 30, 1929 the 
States cooperating reported that as a result 
of aid given through the maternity and in- 
fancy act 1,594 permanent local child-health, 
prenatal, or combined prenatal and child- 
health consultation centers were established, 
as follows: Alabama, 19; Arizona, 10; Ar- 
kansas, 14; California, 89; Colorado, 21; 
Delaware, 9; Florida, 35; Georgia, 42; 
Idaho, 2; Kentucky, 52; Louisiana, 34; Mary- 
land, 7; Michigan, 30; Minnesota, 8; Mis- 
Sissippi, 8; Missouri, 26; Montana, 15; Ne- 
braska, 1; Nevada, 1; New Hampshire, 8, 
New Jersey, 70; New Mexico, 20; New 
York, 132; North Carolina, 37; North 
Dakota, 3; Ohio, 23; Oklahoma, 5; Oregon, 
57; Pennsylvania, 167; Rhode Island, 7; 
South Carolina, 11; Tennessee, 29; Texas, 
224; Utah, 133; Virginia, 80; Washington, 
21; West Virginia, 66; Wisconsin, 64; and 
Wyoming, 14. 


In states where county organization was 
emphasized and full-time county health units 
were being established, nurses and sometimes 
doctors were added to the staff of the county 
unit in order to make more effective or to 
demonstrate a county maternity and infancy 


program. For example, in Alabama the 


number of local county nurses prior to 1922 


was 36 (28 white, 8 negro) ; in 1926 there 
were 74 nurses (58 white, 16 negro). Of 
this number, 34 were paid in part by mater- 
nity and infancy funds. In many counties 
the demonstration work of a maternity and 
infancy nurse working from the child-hygiene 
division of the state department of health 
resulted in the employment of a locally sup- 
ported county nurse to continue the work. 
In Georgia, for example, where 28 county 
nurses were paid jointly from state and fed- 
eral funds, the state reported that 21 of the 
nurses were taken over and financed by the 
counties after July 1, 1929. 

4. Lowered death rates.—But what about 
the deaths of mothers and babies? While the 
full value of parental education in the sci- 
entific care of children cannot be measured 
by lowered death rates, it is in point to ask 
what has been the trend in maternal and 
infant mortality. 

The trend of the infant death rate in the 
United States has been downward since 1915, 
when the Registration Area was established, 
and it was to be expected that with lower 
rates, the annual percentage reduction would 
not be maintained without increasingly ef- 
fective work. 

Comparison of the United States rates 
prior co and immediately following the en- 
actment of the act is complicated by the very 
high death rate in 1918, when the influenza 
epidemic reached its peak, and by the ex- 
panding birth and death Registration Areas 
in the United States. If we omit 1918 and 
compare the rates for the nineteen coopet- 
ating states that were in the birth Registra- 
tion Area from 1917 to 1921 with the rates 
for the same states from 1922 to 1928, we 
find that every state had a lower rate for the 
latter period, the decrease varying from 5 to 
19 per cent. 

The maternal mortality rates are not $0 
encouraging. There had been no generally 
downward tendency. 
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During the period 1915-1921, neither the 
United States nor any of the foreign coun- 
tries for which figures are available had suf- 
ficient change in their rates to indicate either 
consistent increase or decrease in maternal 
mortality. During the period 1922-1928 
maternal deaths in England and Wales in- 
creased at an average annual rate of 2.32 
per cent. No change is apparent in the rates 
of either the expanding United States birth 
Registration Area or of the area as of 1915,? 
but the rates for the area as of 1922,? have 
shown a downward tendency. 

Analysis of the maternal mortality rates 
by causes for this area of 1922 shows that 
no significant change has occurred in the 
rates from accidents of pregnancy, other 
accidents of labor, or puerperal septicaemia; 
that rates from puerperal hemorrhage had a 
tendency to imcrease at an average annual 
rate of 1.07 per cent and that only puerperal 
albuminuria and convulsions, a cause in- 
fluenced by prenatal care, showed a signifi- 
cant downward trend, the average annual 
decrease from this cause amounting to 1.93 
per cent annually. The difference in the 
1922 and 1928 rates from this cause means 
that in 1928 there was a saving of more than 
three hundred maternal lives in the thirty 
states included in the area of 1922 as com- 
pared with the deaths that would have oc- 
curred had 1922 rates prevailed in that year. 

Both in the infant death rate, where the 
striking reduction was in deaths due to gas- 
trointestinal disease, and in the maternal 
death rate, where the decline was in deaths 
due to puerperal albuminuria and convul- 
sions, the results may be said to reflect the 
type of work done by the states. 

5. Great increase in state ap pro priations.— 
In addition to the increased local appropria- 


* Rhode Island not included in the comparisons 
for the area as of 1915, and South Carolina for 
the area as of 1922, as both states were dropped 
from the Birth Registration Area for a time. 


tions, making it possible to assume the sup- 
port of local consultation centers and public- 
health nurses, the state appropriations have 
greatly increased, at first in order to match 
federal funds and later, when the federal 
funds were no longer available, in order to 
continue or to expand the state program. 
Thus 19 states and the territory of Hawaii 
have reported that their legislatures have 
appropriated for continuing the maternity 
and infancy work after the expiration of the 
maternity and infancy act, an amount equal- 
ing or exceeding the combined state and 
federal funds under the act. These states 
are: Delaware, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, 
Michigan, Missouri, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Caro- 
lina, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont, 
Virginia, and Wisconsin. Moreover, Florida, 
which has a special tax levy, reports that the 
full program carried on with federal assist- 
ance is being continued. 


What is now being done by the states to 
promote the hygiene of maternity and in- 
fancy? No recent study has been made by 
the Children’s Bureau. The appropriation 
acts show that roughly about one-third have 
increased their appropriations so that their 
funds equal or exceed the combined federal 
and state funds; another third have increased 
their appropriations but not to the extent 
of the federal subsidy. Most of the re- 
mainder appropriated about what they did 
before, so that they have half as much as 
formerly; while a few were discouraged by 
the federal withdrawal and appropriated less. 

As to legislation. When Congress ad- 
journed in July, 1930, there were pending 
in the Senate two bills, the Jones Bill S. 255 
and the Robsion Bill S. 4738. The former 
proposes to continue the maternity and 
infancy act of 1921 with some amendments. 
It was reported out of committee and was 
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on the Senate calendar when Congress 
convened. The latter, S. 4738, is a com- 
bination, again with some amendments, of 
the Jones Bill S. 255 and the Capper Bill, 
S. 878, for the promotion of the health of 
the rural population of the United States. 
Bills identical with the Senate bills have 
been introduced in the House as H. R. 1195 
and H. R. 12995. In addition, three other 
House bills on this subject have been intro- 
duced, one of which, by Representative 
Goodwin of Minnesota, proposes the re- 
enactment and extension to Porto Rico of 
the Sheppard-Towner Act. While no hear- 
ings have been held on these bills, there is 
very general support of S. 4738 and H. R. 
12995 as affording a satisfactory basis of 
developing in a coordinated way the county- 
unit organization for promoting the general 
health and the special maternal and child- 
health program which experience has shown 
to be necessary. These bills propose to give 
the administration of the former to the Pub- 
lic Health Service, and of the latter to the 
Children’s Bureau, with a federal health co- 
ordinating board composed of the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service, the 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau, and the Com- 


missioner of Education given authority to 
approve the plans in each field. 

The Jones Bill S. 255 was discussed in the 
Senate on several occasions before Congress 


adjourned for the holidays on December 19. 
A motion to recommit the bill for further 
hearings was defeated by a vote of 74 to 14, 
and an amendment eliminating a large por- 
tion of the bill and providing that federal 
funds be given to the state health depart- 
ments without the requirement of matching 
with state funds was defeated by a vote of 
66 to 5. The bill will come up after the 
holidays as unfinished business. 


Editor's Note.—The legislative program of the 
American Association of University Women ap- 
proved in Convention in 1929, included endorse- 
ment of “the extension service of the Children’s 
Bureau for Maternity and Infant Welfare.” In 
view of the recommendation made in the White 
House Conference to transfer the maternity and 
infancy and child health work from the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women joined with eleven women’s 
organizations in presenting the following resolu- 
tion to the White House Conference: 


We, the representatives of the 
women's organizations that have always supported the 
administration of the maternity and infancy and child 
health work in the Children’s Bureau and that throughout 
the last session of the Congress opposed the proposed 
legislation cransferring that work from che United States 
Children’s Bureau, do reaffirm our opposition to such a 
transfer and do earnestly hope chat che delegates to the 
White House Conference will not adopt any recommenda- 
tion providing for such a transfer. 


following national 


No recommendation was made by the confer- 
ence, the matter being left to the continuation 
committee. 





THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


_ An Account of Its Development 


By THEODORA BOSANQUET 


RATHER more than ten years ago, when 
the first Conference was held in London, the 
International Federation of University 
Women defined its aim as the promotion 
of understanding and friendship among the 
university women of the nations of the world. 
The aim is the same today, but one or two of 
the terms of the definition have changed. 
“Friendship” and “understanding” still mean 
what they have always meant. They repre- 
sent two of the most precious objects of 
human endeavor. But “‘nations” are not 
quite as they were ten years ago. We have 
heard a great deal about “‘nationalism’” and 
its effects, and we are likely to hear a good 
deal more. The nationalistic spirit is not one 
of understanding and friendship but of de- 
fiance and mistrust. It is fostered by the 
multiplication of languages, by the heighten- 
ing of tariffs, by the continued expenditure 
on armaments, and above all by the insist- 
ence on the dangerous doctrine of the sov- 
ereign state. There is no need to give up 
all hope of international understanding yet, 
for the forces making for it are vigorous, but 
they need all their vigor. Among those 
forces the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women is ranged. 

The means adopted ty gain the desired 
end have always, for tne Federation, been 
very practical. Friendship is a living human 
relation which cannot be exercised in the 
void. To enjoy it, one must have friends. 
To have friends among the people of other 
Nations, one must either travel to foreign 
countries or receive foreign visitors. Trans- 
lated into practical politics, the aim of the 
Federation means, above all, the promotion 
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of personal contacts among women of many 
countries who have had the common experi- 
ence of a university training. 

The progress of this work may be followed 
in the history of the Federation’s conferences 
and in the growth of its committees. In 
1920 the members appointed two committees, 
one to organize clubhouses, the other to in- 
vestigate the academic standards of the vari- 
ous national branches, and to insure that the 
common basis of membership really repre- 
sented a good education, so far as this can 
be determined by academic achievement. The 
first of those committees is extinct. It was 
found that as the national branches grew and 
multiplied, they were very fully alive to the 
advantages of clubhouses, and that it was 
much better to leave this work to national 
initiative, such as has given us Crosby Hall 
and an ever-growing number of other places 
which offer special facilities for the residence 
or meeting, or both, of university women. 
The club idea is essentially western. It flour- 
ishes in America and in Great Britain and 
the British Empire generally. It is spread- 
ing rapidly over Europe, but in each country 
the kind of club likely to develop is some- 
thing in accord with the national character 
and institutions, and may not bear any great 
resemblance to the clubs of the countries 
further west. Nevertheless, it will be found 
that in nearly every town where there is a 
branch of the Federation there is also a cen- 
ter for social meetings and a house of some 
kind, perhaps a hotel, where traveling mem- 
bers can find accommodation at special rates. 

The second of the two committees set up 
ten years ago, the Committee on Standards, 
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has developed rather surprisingly. From con- 
sidering the standards of the different as- 
sociations of university women it has gone 
on to considering the standards of all the 
universities in every country and to compar- 
ing the educational systems and their results. 
This work, generally spoken of as “the 
equivalence of academic standards,” presents 
problems which are almost insoluble, but 
which must eventually be solved if practical 
facilities for the interchange of professors, 
lecturers, and students are to be developed on 
any extensive scale. As a preliminary, the 
committee has collected a great deal of inter- 
esting material and instituted a comparative 
study based mainly on the length of time 
spent on higher education, and on the type 
of work done. The result of this preliminary 
survey has been to divide the universities into 
two classes, A and B. Those in one class, 
confined to the United States and the British 
Empire, are not only professional schools but 
institutions providing for general culture. 
Those of the other class are almost purely 
institutions for specialized training for the 
professions. This difference must be borne 
in mind when comparisons are made, and 
the work of the committee should have a 
useful effect in preventing easy generaliza- 
tions from local conditions. 

It will be seen that the work of the Com- 
mittee on Standards is auxiliary to the prac- 
tical purposes of the Federation. 
understanding along certain lines; it does 
not in itself bring people into contact. The 
necessity for providing some sort of ma- 
chinery for securing the international cir- 
culation of persons likely to promote 
friendship and understanding was felt in- 
creasingly as time went on, and at the Con- 
ference held in Oslo in 1924, two committees 
were set up, one to promote the exchange 
of secondary school teachers, the other to 
administer international fellowships for re- 
search. These committees have each had 
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their own problems to face. Fellowships for 
research cannot be administered unless there 
are funds available, and during the past six 
years much of the energy of the Federation, 
which means the combined energies of its 
national branches, has been spent in raising 
funds for fellowships. There is no need to 
dwell on the amount of labor needed to 
raise funds,—everybody who has taken part 
in a “drive’’ must know all about it. Thanks 
to the efforts already made by some branches, 
one international fellowship is adequately 
endowed, the endowment having been com- 
pleted this summer at Prague by the gener- 
ous gift of £1000 offered by President 
Masaryk during his daughter's garden party 
for the Council. Several more fellowships 
are in course of being endowed by the very 
active work in progress in the United States. 
The purpose of the fellowships is two-fold. 
They are excellent means of insuring con- 
tact between especially highly qualified 
women of one country and those of another 
country. But they are also of very great 
service to the universities as well as to the 
position of women in those universities. 
The idea of offering fellowships to for- 
eign graduates and so bringing new foreign 
friends to their own countries has attracted 
several branches of the Federation. Australia, 
Spain, Italy, France, and Germany have all 
offered fellowships of this kind, and the of- 
fer has been most gratefully welcomed. The 
American Association, by means of the Rose 
Sidgwick Fellowships, secures a British visi- 
tor every second year, and by its annual in- 
ternational fellowship offers an opportunity 
to all members of the Federation to compete 
for the chance of a year’s research abroad. 
The work of the other committee ap- 
pointed by the Oslo Conference, for the ex- 
change of secondary school teachers, made 
only slow progress at first. To arrange for 
exchanges of teachers between schools in one 
country and those in another may seem 4 
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fairly simple piece of work at first glance, 
but in practice it bristles with difficulties due 
to differences of educational systems, 
languages, salaries, and government regula- 
tions. The central committee has been in- 
strumental in arousing interest in various 
countries, and national committees to promote 
this work have been set up in Great Britain, 
the United States, and Germany. A number 
of exchanges have been effected between 
Great Britain and the United States, and re- 
cently Germany has exchanged with both 
these countries. Much remains to be done, 
but there is good reason to hope that assist- 
ance, particularly for the relief of financial 
difficulties and for negotiating with govern- 
ments, may soon be forthcoming from the 
headquarters of the League of Nations. 

In the meantime another committee ap- 
pointed at Oslo, for Intellectual Co-opera- 
tion, has entered the field of “exchanges.” 
Efforts are being made to arrange for ex- 
changes between medical women, librarians, 
archivists, Museum curators. This commit- 
tee also provides assistance for translators, 
and collects and prints lists of noteworthy 
books, provided by each country every year, 
for the benefit of translators and readers. 

The Oslo Conference was productive of 
much new work and several new cornmit- 
tees. Another one was the committee ap- 
pointed to link together teachers in 
secondary schools by exchanges of informa- 
tion, and from this modest beginning a com- 
prehensive scheme for the investigation of 
some of the outstanding problems of the 
secondary education of girls has sprung. 
After a long period of waiting for funds 
which refused to materialize, the Federation 
is at last able to see its way to proceeding 
with this task. Thanks to the friendly and 
generous cooperation of the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment, the services of Dr. A. Arato, an 
admirably qualified educationist, have been 


secured to carry out the investigation, and 
very interesting results are expected. 

Within the last two years, the Federation 
has sponsored a new method of encouraging 
friendly intercourse by the organization of 
group tours for members who may like to 
see other countries in a rather different man- 
ner from that provided by tourist agencies. 
An extremely successful tour was arranged 
in England last summer with visits to many 
places of special literary interest. Members 
of eight different nationalities took part, and 
the success of the tour, quite apart from the 
unusual interest of the places and persons 
visited, is testified to by the words of one 
of the members, who said, at the close of 
the tour: “I think we all feel that something 
has grown up among us, has grown quite 
steadily, something that I suppose none of 
us expected in the beginning. It just grew 
by itself without any effort made by us: that 
was a feeling of friendliness, of somehow 
belonging together, a feeling that makes it- 
self most strongly known now that we are 
going to separate. This friendly feeling of 
comradeship among eight different nationali- 
ties will most certainly help us to promote 
the chief aim of the International Commit- 
tee, the aim to promote peace and the under- 
standing of one another. And I think we 
can in no better way express our thanks to 
the hospitable country whose guests we have 
been for these delightful weeks than by 
carrying on the work of peace and reconcile- 
ment in our different countries.” 

These are good results from the newest of 
the Federation’s activities, and more tours 
are in prospect for next summer. Before 
then, the Council will have met at Wellesley 
and will have had the further opportunity 
of intercourse with the members of the 
A.A.U.W. in Boston. This is an event 
eagerly looked forward to by all the mem- 
bers who are able to plan to be there. 








REMINISCENCE 


HOW THE ASSOCIATION WAS FOUNDED 


BEGINNINGS of things are always fascina- 
ting. The beginning of the present Ameri- 
can Association of University Women is 
peculiarly so, because it reflects the dour, 
forbidding face which the world of fifty 
years ago turned toward women presump- 
tuous enough to wish to use their brains, and 
the sympathy and idealism of one woman 
farsighted enough to believe that this hostile 
aspect could be changed. 

Doubtless some sort of organization of 
the college women of this country was in- 
evitable. Persecution always tends to pro- 
duce solidarity, and the trials of the early 
women college students were sufficient to 
Yet 
for the original conception of an organiza- 
tion through which college women might 


produce a strong bond of sympathy. 


lend encouragement to each other and make 
the way easier for their successors, members 
of the Association must thank a woman who 
never took a college course. 

Emily Talbot was the wife of Dr. I. Tis- 
dale Talbot, dean of the School of Medicine 
of Boston University. Like others of the 
courageous women who left their stamp on 
the nineteenth century, she began teaching 
at an age when the girl of today is still in 
high school. A woman of capacity and 
energy, the program of her activities during 
her married life in Boston puts to shame the 
modern woman's plea of over-organization. 
In spite of the cares of a large family, she 
lent her aid in any number of endeavors ;— 
as Organizer, or secretary, or board member, 
she took an active part in carrying on hos- 
pital work, an insane asylum, a medical in- 
stitute, maternity and infancy care, the Round 
Table (chat group of Boston’s literary élite), 
and the American Social Science Associa- 
tion. Still she managed to find time for an 
active interest in educational matters. 
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Determined to give her two daughters, 
Marion and Edith, the fullest development 
of their intellectual powers, she was con- 
fronted with the difficulties encountered by 
any young woman in Boston in the seventies 
who sought an education comparable to that 
available to men. No school in the city 
offered girls the training necessary for col- 
lege entrance, and it was only by private 
tutoring and special arrangements for making 
up work after entrance that her oldest daugh- 
ter succeeded in enrolling at the University 
of Boston in 1876. (It should be noted that 
as a result of this experience Mrs. Talbot 
was chiefly responsible for the establishment 
of a school for girls which offered the neces- 
sary preparatory work.) Upon receiving her 
degree in 1880, Marion Talbot faced a new 
problem. To quote from Mrs. Rosenberry’s 
account in the History of the Association, 
her independence in seeking to develop her 
mental powers— 


had resulted in what was almost social ostracism 
for the young graduate who had by her college 
course cut herself off from her girlhood friends. 
No Junior League or sewing circle or Vincent 
Club of those days wanted as a member a young 
woman whose aims were so different from their 
own, and whose time was absorbed by what was 
to them a hopeless tangle of tormenting ques- 
tions whose solution got one nowhere sv. ially 
when it was all over. As a consequence, Marion 
Talbot came out of college to a world with which 
she had little in common, and to a life of com- 
parative leisure to which she was entirely unac- 
customed Her friends, who looked for- 
ward to marriage as the only possible step after 
the finishing school and the formal debut, did 
not speak the same language as this young gradu- 
ate of 1880. Today, when so many colleges and 


*The History of the American Association of 
University Women, by Marion Talbot and Lois 
Kimball Matthews Rosenberry. New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. To be released April, 1931. 
See announcement, p. 99. 
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universities afford to young women social oppor- 
tunities more numerous and varied than any found 
in smaller towns or cities, the problem is still 
complex, but not in the same way. 


Thus Mrs. Talbot came to appreciate the 
dilemma of the small and scattered but 
steadily increasing group of college alumnz 
who found the conventional social life to 
which they returned from college uncon- 
genial and without purpose, and who could 
discover little opportunity—if economic 
necessity did not force them into teaching— 
to utilize their training and abilities. Mrs. 
Talbot's consideration of this problem was 
brought to a focus one day in October, 1881, 
when Alice Hayes, a graduate of Vassar Col- 
lege, called to ask her advice and aid. A 
young woman of excellent attainments, she 
had found the use of her powers blocked 
on every side by prejudice and tradition. 
As Mrs. Talbot heard her story—so similar 
to that of her own daughter—she thought of 
the number of other such young women 
throughout the United States who were fac- 
ing these problems, and, to quote from the 
History once more, there came to her a vision 
of constantly increasing numbers of young 
women, with similar training and congenial 
tastes, drawn together in a great body for the 
advancement of human folk. 


She saw how by cooperation and by organiza- 
tion these young women might set the stakes 
ahead in. the matter of educational methods, 
might encourage young girls in more definite aims 
for their lives, might give support to the student 
struggling for lack of funds wherewith to make 
a purpose come to fruition, might formulate plans 
for investigation of the very problems at the mo- 
ment seemed incapable of solution. 


She sent for her daughter and imparted 
her idea to the two young women. Both 
were fired by her enthusiasm. Marion Talbot 
consulted her friend and teacher, Mrs. Ellen 
H. Richards, and together they issued a call 
to seventeen women college graduates (all 


that they knew) to meet to consider Mrs. 
Talbot's plan. The seventeen represented 
eight institutions. All but four had gradu- 
ated within the five years previous. 

At the meeting, held November 28, 1881, 
Marion Talbot presented the object of the 
gathering, and the acting president of Wel- 
lesley College, Alice E. Freeman, moved that 
a meeting be called to organize an association 
of women college graduates. 
was unanimously carried. 

The call which was then issued brought 
sixty-five women college graduates together 
in Boston on January 14, 1882. After a 
brief outline by Miss Talbot of the work 
which might be done by the proposed associ- 
ation, Miss Freeman spoke enthusiastically, 
setting forth her views, and expressing ideals 
for the organization which she held to the 
end of her life. 

Miss Freeman’s enthusiasm was shared by 
the gathering. A constitution was adopted, 
designating the organization as the Associ- 
ation of College Alumna, and stating: 


The motion 


The object of this Association shall be to unite 
alumne of different institutions for practical edu- 
cational work. 


Mrs. J. F. Bashford (University of Wiscon- 
sin) was elected president; Miss F. M. Cush- 
ing (Vassar), vice-president; Miss Marion 
Talbot, secretary (a post which she held for 
fourteen years); and Miss Margaret Hicks 
(Cornell), treasurer. Ellen H. Richards and 
Alice E. Freeman were among the members 
of the Board of Directors. 

Notices were sent to all the alumnz whose 
addresses could be obtained, and new mem- 
bers were rapidly added. The History re- 
cords some of the responses: 


“It would be difficult for a college girl of to- 
day,” wrote Elizabeth M. Howe in 1907, “to 
realize the effect which the initial invitation 
to join an association of college women produced.” 
“It came to me,” said a New Hampshire girl 
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who had just graduated and was teaching in 
Omaha, “and I joined. I felt as if I had been 
flung out into space, and the notices of these meet- 
ings were the only threads that connected me with 
the things I had known.” 


The subsequent history of the Association 
—its solid achievements in opening closed 
doors and in raising standards in women’s 
education, the opportunities given through 
fellowships to women of exceptional capacity, 


THE FIRST 

ONE of the first subjects to which the 
newly-formed Association 
Alumnz turned 
Graduate Study.” 


of Collegiate 
its attention was ‘‘Post- 
If the opportunities for 
undergraduate work for women were few 
in this country, opportunities for genuine 
advanced work were even more meagre. 
Members of the Association early reported 
from their personal experience concerning 
graduate work abroad, but it was obvious 
that the expense involved was prohibitive to 
many, and no fellowships—such as were al- 
ready being offered to men—were available 
for women who wished to pursue advanced 
work in Europe. In 1888 Christine Ladd 
Franklin reported to the Association on the 
possibility and desirability of endowing a 
European fellowship, and in 1889, with an 
encouraging amount already pledged, the 
A.C.A. voted to establish a European fellow- 
ship. The next year the first European fellow 
was appointed—Louisa Holman Richardson 
(now Mrs. Everett O. Fisk), a graduate of 
Boston University, class of ’83. Mrs. Fisk 
writes of her experiences: 


As a teacher of Latin in Carleton College, at 
Northfield, Minnesota, I had used Professor 
J. E. B. Mayor’s two-volume edition of Juvenal. 
Classical students will easily recall that the text, as 
compared with the two volumes of notes and 
critical comments, is like a small stream running 
through a great forest. As I had used this book 
for my own private study I conceived it would 


the activities of the branches, and of late 
years the expansion of the Association pro- 
gram to include fellowship with university 
women in other countries—all this is re- 
corded in the History. As we celebrate these 
fifty years of well-nigh miraculous expansion, 
it should not be forgotten that the Association 
owes its inception to the sympathy and vision 
of a farsighted woman who held no college 
degree. 


FELLOWSHIP 


be vastly fine to go to the original source and 
sit in the classroom of this learned man. This, 
among other reasons for studying in England, led 
me to register at Newnham College, Cambridge, 
England. The first fellowship was only five hun- 
dred dollars, and this sum, gratefully received, 
was added to my own bankbook savings for a 
year’s study abroad. 

I was permitted to take certain courses in the 
university, notably the course in philology by 
Professor Peile, in which I was the only woman 
with about seventy-five men, and in that earlier 
day was obliged to go chaperoned either by a don 
from Newnham, or, as was often the case, by my 
mother, who was living in Cambridge at the 
time. In contrast to this, in the course with Pro- 
fessor Mayor there were only two men and one 
other woman. I took my work very seriously, and 
at the close of a year prepared a thesis of some 
fifty-nine pages on De Genere Dicendi et Casuum 
Usu Propertiano. 1m preparation for this thesis 
I read everything written by Propertius. With- 
out entering too much into details of this I might 
say that every statement was bien documenté, giv- 
ing the exact reference, and that when the thesis 
was concluded it was all put into Latin. 

Not only did I take myself and my studies seri- 
ously, but the university took me seriously, and 
I had a very interesting experience in writing my 
examinations for the doctorate in philosophy. I 
wanted to receive my Ph.D. from Boston Univer- 
sity in June and did not wish to come home be- 
fore that date; and both Cambridge University and 
Boston University were kind in arranging for my 
examinations in Cambridge, England. Boston Uni- 
versity appointed a representative of Caius and 
Gonville College as university examiner for Bos- 
ton University at Cambridge and sent the examina- 
tion paper, sealed with the great seal of Boston 
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University. The time fixed fell in the Easter va- 
cation. Accordingly the housekeeper opened the 
Hall of Residence. The Caius and Gonville ex- 
aminer brought the papers. A dignitary of Newn- 
ham appeared as chaperon. My mother, not 
being sure that the Newnham don was to be 
there, accompanied me. Thus housed and chaper- 
oned, I saw the seal of Boston University broken, 
and the questions were placed before me. I wrote 
rapidly for over three hours and then my papers 
were sealed in my presence with the seal of Cam- 
bridge University and mailed to Boston. This ex- 
amination covered the whole field of ancient, medie- 
val and modern philosophy. 


Miss Anne J. Clough, that great pioneer in 
higher education for women, was principal of 
Newnham College. Miss Helen Gladstone, daugh- 
ter of William E. Gladstone, the Grand Old Man, 
was my immediate advisor, and the only reproof 
I ever received at Newnham College was a very 
gentle one at her hands, when I had unwittingly 
failed to observe a minor rule regarding chaperon- 
age. Previous to this time I had been teaching 
in a coeducational college and chaperoning both 
men and women for five years! Not only must one 
learn to obey before he can successfully command, 


but one who has been in a position of authority 
appreciates more fully the virtue of obedience. 


When Bernard Berenson was a student at Ox- 
ford he told me he did most of his hard work 
during his long vacations in order that he might 
have more leisure to spend with the men in term 
time. So I found in my experience in Newnham 
College a great gain from the contacts with the 
noble dons and the interesting women, and while 
I might not now, after forty years, pass a perfect 
examination on the content of my own Latin 
thesis, I shall never forget the scholarship of 
Professor Mayor or Professor Peile, or the strong 
character of Miss Clough, the principal, or the 


sturdy personality of Miss Gladstone, or the sweet 
gentleness of Miss Jane Lee, head of the hall 
to which I was attached. 

The research required for my contribution to 
classical learning took a great deal of time, and 
its value is limited to very few; but the growth 
which came to me in my study under these pro- 
fessors, in my contact with the British women, and 
the broadening influence of life in another coun- 
try, have been such an asset to my later life, that 
I am today, forty years later, grateful to the As- 
sociation of Collegiate Alumnz for its award of 
the first European Fellowship. 

With the appointment of Miss Richard- 
son the policy was firmly established that one 
of the chief concerns of the A.C.A. was aid 
to graduate study. A European fellow has 
been appointed annually (except for one year 
during the war) ever since 1890, and last 
year the Fellowship Award Committee of the 
A.A.U.W. made ten fellowship awards, the 
stipends totaling some $13,700. Those who 
remember the early endeavors of the A.C.A. 
in this direction will endorse Mrs. Fisk’s com- 
ment: 

When Alice Freeman Palmer wrote to announce 
the award, she very kindly added, ‘““We are confi- 
dent that you will worthily lead a long line of 
European fellows.” I feel sure that the picture 
in the mind of the chairman was a line passing 
by in single file. I do not think she ever con- 
ceived of a line of fellows marching past four 
or five abreast, or that the Association would be 
asked to make the award for fellowships given out- 
side their own organization and treasury; and 
least of all could the committee ever have imagined 
that the Association would raise a Million Dol- 
lar Fund for fellowships. 
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WHAT DO WOMEN EARN? What are 
women getting out of the modern order of 
things? Speaking in terms of dollars and 
cents, a recently published study, Earnings 
of Women in Business and the Professions, 
gives some illuminating answers. This study 
was made by the Bureau of Business Re- 
search of the University of Michigan, on the 
basis of some 14,073 questionnaires secured 
from its members by the Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs. The 


results throw an extremely practical light on 


a number of important problems connected 
with the training of women and their place 
in the modern world. 

The answer to the question, does education 
for women pay? was decidedly in the affir- 
mative. Median earnings of grade school 
graduates among the women reporting were 
$1,480, and earnings increased with educa- 
tion to a median of $1,875 for the college 
graduates. Advanced academic degrees were 
found to be consistently allied to higher 
earnings. 

A comparison of these figures with the 
study of earnings for men made by Dean 
Everett W. Lord of Boston University, shows 
the difference between men’s and women’s 
earnings varying directly with the amount of 
education received. Men and women with 
grade school training in these two studies 
were found to earn about the same, but the 
divergence in earnings increased so rapidly 
that men who were only high school gradu- 
ates were found to be earning more than 
women with B.A. degrees, and the disparity 
proved to be greatest at the college level. 

We are reminded that a large proportion 
of Dean Lord’s college graduates were prob- 
ably business men, while the majority of 
women college graduates in this study were 
engaged in teaching. Indeed, this study 
brings out the fact that, although college 


women earn more than women with less 
training, in any field they enter, they do not 
in any numbers enter the fields where re- 
muneration is likely to be greatest. More 
than half of the college group reporting were 
concentrated in the field of teaching, yet 
earnings of college graduates in the teaching 
profession are less than those of college 
women in any other field, except clerical 
work. The question is raised—are college 
women simply overlooking the matter of 
financial returns, or is their choice of teach- 
ing or social work based on altruism—or 
may it be that social approval still dictates 
choice of the more conventional lines of 
work for women? 

Is there no college placement bureau ready 
to venture an answer? 


THE I.F.U.W. COUNCIL MEETING. It 
is possible to take an entirely matter-of-fact 
attitude toward the Council Meeting of the 
International Federation of University Wo- 
men at Wellesley in April. The Council 
is, after all, simply the board of directors 
of the Federation, and its agenda will be 
filled with items such as are usually 
dealt with by the governing bodies of or- 
ganizations,—finance, relation to other or- 
ganizations, and committee reports. Even if 
the general membership were consumed by 
Curiosity to see this business transacted they 
would find themselves shut out by the custom 
that invariably places board meetings behind 
closed doors. It is true that the fifty univer- 
sity women from abroad will remain after 
the Council Meeting to be present at the 
sessions of the American university women. 
But what, it may be asked, does the presence 
of fifty foreign women in Boston mean to 
thirty-five thousand women scattered through- 
out the United States? 

It takes only a little imagination to re- 
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ject such reasoning. The governing board 
of an international organization is bound to 
be more colorful than the corresponding 
group in an association whose members are 
all of the same nationality. And _ because 
differences in culture and in political views 
are pronounced, the fundamental unities 
which draw these women together are the 
inore striking. 

Not only different nationalities and cul- 
tures are represented on the Council, but 
many different professions and interests as 
well. In many cases the most eminent wom- 
en in their professions are chosen to repre- 
sent the national associations of university 
women, and in consequence, the visit of the 
Council will bring many of the leaders among 
women of various countries to the United 
States, in one group and at the same time. 

Any American university woman who at- 
tends the Boston Convention will have only 
herself to blame if she does not make the ac- 
quaintance of at least one member of the 
Council. Opportunities to come in contact 
with the visitors will be abundant,—at teas, 
receptions, and dinners; in informal social 
gatherings; and during the sessions on edu- 
cation, fellowships, and international rela- 
tions. On some occasions Council members 
will participate in the program, bringing rich 
experience and fresh points of view to bear 
on the problem under discussion. 

The members of the American Association 
of University Women who are present at the 
Convention will take back to their branches 
the impressions gained through several days’ 
contact with university women of other lands. 
In some cases, these visitors will lecture be- 
fore branches and state divisions, so that 
the influence of their visit will be carried even 
further. The net result cannot help but be 
a clearer realization on the part of American 
university women that their educational ex- 
perience and interest link them with a great 
world movement. E. C. 


MRS. CATT’S FIVE THOUSAND DOL- 
LARS. The selection of Mrs. Catt to re- 
ceive the annual five thousand dollar 
Pictorial Review Achievement Award to “the 
American woman who has made the most dis- 
tinctive contribution to American life in the 
field of arts, letters, and the sciences,’ came 
as NO surprise to anyone except Mrs. Catt her- 
self. Mrs. Catt’s work for woman suffrage 
and for peace needs no eulogy in these pages. 
It is quite characteristic that she writes of 
the announcement of the award, “I wag the 
most astounded person you ever saw.” Even 
more characteristic is the use to which the 
five thousand dollars is being put. The first 
two thousand Mrs. Catt is planning to give 
to women who have given years of their lives 
in the suffrage cause, and who are now for 
the most part old and frail. The rest goes 
for work toward peace. Each of the organi- 
zations represented in the National Com- 
mittee on the Cause and Cure of War— 
among them the American Association of 
University Women—has been presented with 
one hundred dollars, to be used in the organi- 
zation’s peace activities. The remaining two 
thousand dollars will constitute a fund for 
some special project of the National Com- 
mittee on the Cause and Cure of War. 

All of us have dreamed of what we would 
do with an unexpected legacy. Mrs. Catt’s 
answer is characteristic of one who has given 
most of her life to public service. 


FINDINGS OF THE NATIONAL COUN- 
CIL FOR THE PREVENTION OF WAR. 
At its annual meeting in Washington, D.C., 
October 23-25, the National Council for the 
Prevention of War drew up a set of findings, 
embodying policies which it recommended 


to affiliated organizations. As one of the 
affiliated organizations, the American As- 
sociation of University Women is interested 
in these recommendations. 

A preamble points out the “peculiar re- 
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sponsibility” of the United States “to reduce 
obstacles to international cooperation and a 
unique opportunity to aid in the reduction of 
armaments. ’’ The Council calls attention to 
the need of “immediate and substantial prog- 
ress toward disarmament if a drift towards 
war is to be averted,” and advocates that no 
further naval building be authorized in the 
United States ‘until the General Disarma- 
ment Conference shal! have clarified the sit- 
uation.” In this connection, the Council also 
advocates the adoption of the method of 
budgetary limitation of armaments as “the 
most practicable method of limitation in 
sight.” 

The findings favor early ratification of the 
Traffic in Arms Convention and the Poison 
Gas Protocol. Economic barriers to peace 
are cited in another article of the findings, 
with the recommendation that they be widely 
recognized as “being today world problems 
capable of final solution only through in- 
ternational conference and international ac- 
tion.” The Council also expresses interest in 
the work of its Educational Department, 
which has encouraged cooperative educational 
policies among peace organizations, one re- 
sult of which has been a fruitful study of 
the moving picture industry. Similar studies 
of the possibilities of radio and national ad- 
vertising are to be explored. The Colcord 
proposal for the delegalization of war was 
brought to the attention of the Council, 
which recommended a further study of the 
possibility of making the principle embodied 
in the Kellogg Pact a basic principle of in- 
ternational law. 

The Council reaffirmed certain of the find- 
ings of 1929: 

1. That effective measures should be taken 
against all proposals for military conscription. 


2. That military training should be eliminated 
from high schools and compulsory military training 
from non-military colleges and universities. 

3. That the Kellogg Pact should be supple- 
mented by a treaty providing for conference and 
consultation in case a violation of the Pact is 
threatened. 

4. That the general principle of an embargo 
on shipments of arms to nations at war should 
be embodied in legislation. 

5. That the Pan American Treaty of Arbitra- 
tion should be ratified without reservation. 

6. That admission to citizenship should be di- 
vorced from any requirement to take part in war. 

7. That normal! diplomatic relations should be 
speedily re-established with the Russian Govern- 
ment since both the United States and Russia are 
committed by the Kellogg Pact to the principle of 
seeking settlement of al! disputes by pacific means 
and since without facilities for adjusting differences 
two systems of government and economy so widely 
different might become irreparably hostile. 


E. C. 


CHILD LABOR DAY. With the emphasis 
placed by the White House Conference on 


the evils of child labor, special attention 
should be given this year to “Child Labor 
Day,” which for some years past has been in- 
creasingly observed on the last Saturday and 
Sunday in January. Since no state in the 
union has laws so adequate or so strictly 
enforced that no children are forfeiting their 
rightful chance for health and education be- 
cause of too-early employment, some such 
reniinder as this to jog our community con- 
sciences is most valuable. This particular 
“day” gives an occasion for each community 
to review conditions of child employment 
within its limits. Information concerning 
child labor in any state, and literature, post- 
ers, et cetera, will be furnished free of 
charge by the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


STOCK-TAKING AMONG THE COLLEGES 
The Study of Current Changes in Liberal Arts Education 


LasT spring, executives of liberal arts 
colleges throughout the country found in 
their morning’s mail an arresting appeal 
which began: 

“This is Not a Questionnaire! 

“This is Not a Request for Money!” 
Following this disclaimer came the proposal 
that the institutions addressed join a coopera- 
tive program of stock-taking and pooling of 
experience relating to current changes and 
experiments in collegiate education. This 
study was proposed by the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Kathryn McHale, as a part of 
the Association’s national education pro- 
gram. 

As the letter pointed out: 


More experiments and innovations have been 
introduced in liberal arts education—in colleges of 
arts, literature, and science—in the last five years 
than in any previous twenty-five years. The cur- 
rent literature devoted to higher education reports 
but a small fraction of the improvements in perfor- 
mance which have been, and are continuously be- 
ing, launched. Every college administrator and 
faculry member who is aware of his responsibili- 
ties is keenly desirous to profit by a knowledge 
of the most promising possibilities for the im- 
provement of performance in his institution. Al- 
most every college is making its contribution in 
experimentation and innovation, in order to im- 
prove its educational offerings. In the interest of 
economy of time, effort, and money, there is 
great need that each institution be able to know, 
and thus to profit by, the experiences of all other 
institutions. 


Requests to cooperate in the study were sent 
to every liberal arts college accredited by the 
American Association of University Women 
and any other institutions of this type on 
the list of the Association of American Uni- 
versities. The country was divided into nine 


regions (corresponding to the sections of the 
American Association of University Wom- 
en), and a chairman appointed for each 
region. 

Under these chairmen, regional meetings 
have been held to compile and discuss the 
reports from the institutions of the region, 
and the chairman, or a central committee, 
will send a summary of these reports to the 
Education Office at national Headquarters. 
When these summaries have all been received 
they will be considered by a national advi- 
sory committee of educators who have them- 
selves been instrumental in bringing about 
changes in collegiate education. This com- 
mittee will make recommendations as to the 
general and specific worth in liberal arts 
education of the departures reported. 

The proposed study has met with the warm- 
est reception. Dr. C. S. Boucher, Dean of 
the Colleges of Arts, Literature, and Science 
of the University of Chicago, who is chair- 
man of the Northeast Central Section writes: 
“I am glad to give time and effort to this 
endeavor because I am confident that I and 
my institution will profit greatly by this pool- 
ing of experiences.” Until all regional re- 
ports are in, it is impossible to say how many 
institutions are cooperating in the project, but 
the marked enthusiasm directly and mater- 
ially expressed by over a hundred colleges 
assures sufficient support to make the results 
significant, and many more than this number 
are contributing. 

No attempt to “rate” or “standardize” in- 
stitutions is proposed. Each institution is 
asked to describe only the most important 
current changes or experiments which it has 
undertaken in an effort to improve liberal 
arts education. Information is sought as to 
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reasons for the change, the distinctive and 
unique features involved, and an estimate of 
results, either achieved or hoped for. 
Everyone interested in higher education is 
aware of the spirit of experimentation which 
has marked the past decade. The problems 
attacked have There has 
been a definite attempt to get away from 


been manifold. 


the piece-meal curriculum, cluttered with one- 
and two-hour courses, and to develop a more 
unified subject matter—without, at the same 
The 
orientation of incoming students has been the 
subject of—it may be said—trial and error, 
with faculty advisors, the freshman dean, 
“Freshman Week,” orientation courses, and 


time, sacrificing the elective system. 


the “freshman college” all put forward as 
means for adjusting the freshman to his new 
environment. Promotion of the intellectual 
life of students has been another objective 
of much that is new, or newly tried,—honors 
courses, the tutorial method, the comprehen- 
sive examination, the abolition of credits, 
the inauguration of “reading weeks,” and a 
variety of. other attempts to nurture genuine 
intellectual growth. Examinations have re- 
ceived a share of attention with efforts to 
perfect examinations of a more objective 
type—or alto- 
gether. Entrance requirements have been 


to eliminate examinations 


modified by the abandonment of College 
Board examinations, and the introduction of 
the “highest seventh” rule, the alumni in- 
terview, the psychological examination, 
achievement tests, and all sorts of combina- 
tion of methods. Personnel work, mental 
hygiene for the college student, tests, and 
ratings all have injected new elements into 
the academic field. 

How far have these changes permeated 
the educational world? Which of these new 
methods are bearing fruit? Which has ex- 
perience proved to be abortive ? 

No one knows. Sporadic reports and an- 
nouncements are published, but so far no 
comprchensive, systematic survey of the newer 
trends in higher education has been made. 
No data have been available sufficient for 
forming judgments as to the worth of the 
new ventures. The cooperative study ini- 
tiated by the Association will furnish the 
most authoritative basis yet provided for 
measuring the progress which has been at- 
tained in American liberal arts education. 


Such a service fulfills the national purpose of 
the Association—to promote higher standards 
in education; it will provide a wealth of new 
material for group study programs; and it 
assures recognition of the Association as a 
constructive force in the field of education. 





THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION 
BOSTON, APRIL 8-11 


From April 8 to 11, Boston becomes, if 
not the Hub of the universe, at least the 
center of interest for the A.A.U.W. More 
than six hundred members of the Associa- 
tion attended the 1929 Convention in New 
Orleans. Since that time the membership 
has increased by over five thousand, and it 
is confidently expected that attendance at 
the Boston meeting will more than reflect 
this increase. 


Looking Backward.—It is difficult to dis- 
cuss the program which has been arranged 
for the convention without superlatives. The 
reminiscent note will be developed in a pag- 
eant, “The Golden Harvest,” arranged by 
Mrs. Charles F. Marble, presenting episodes 
in the history of the Association. Mrs. Tal- 
bot and her two daughters, the initial meet- 
ings in Boston fifty years ago, the formation 
of the Associations in the West and South, 
and various more recent scenes will be de- 


picted, with an interweaving of interpreta- 
tion, tracing the expansion of the Association 
and the development of its program. The 
“prospectus” of the pageant leaves no doubt 
that this graphic presentation of the growth 
of the Association will be both beautiful and 


significant. Another tribute to past as well 
as present is the tea which the Boston Branch 
has planned for the first day of the conven- 
tion, in honor of the founders of the Associa- 
tion, former presidents, and foreign guests. 
Special invitations have been sent to all of 
the surviving members of the original group 
of sixty-five which met in Boston in 1882, 
and since many of them still live in or near 
Boston, it is expected that the convention 
will be honored by the presence of a number 
of the founders. 


Education Program.—The Association’s 
present-day achievements will be demonstra- 
ted rather than reviewed. The constructive 
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role which the A.A.U.W. is playing in the 
field of education is evident from the con- 
vention program. The cooperative study of 
current changes and experiments in liberal 
arts colleges, initiated by Dr. McHale, will be 
reviewed by educators who have themselves 
made outstanding contributions to progress 
in higher education. Discussion groups, con- 
ducted by leaders in their respective fields, 
will also consider current changes in pre- 
school, elementary, and adolescent education, 
and the junior college. At the education 
dinner, Dorothy Canfield Fisher will speak on 
the need for continuing education after 
college, and John Erskine will discuss “The 
Fine Arts and the College,” especially the 
place of the creative arts—writing, music, and 
the pictorial arts—in the lives of college 
women. 

International Relations.—The education- 
al theme will be found also in the meetings 
devoted to international relations, rendered 
doubly interesting by the presence of the 
fifty foreign delegates to the 1.F.U.W. Coun- 
cil meeting. Discussion groups will take up 
different phases of ‘The Educational Ap- 
proach to International Problems,” and the 
topic for the international dinner is “‘Inter- 
national Educational Relations.” Professor 
Winifred Cullis, president of the Federation, 
is to be the chief speaker, and greetings will 
be extended by eight of the foreign delegates, 
representing geographical regions of the Fed- 
eration, and by two past presidents, Dean 
Virginia Gildersleeve and Dr. Ellen Gled- 
itsch. At the afternoon conference the effect 
in the Far East of the meeting of two civi- 
lizations will be the subject of an interna- 
tional symposium. 

Fellowships.— At the fellowship luncheon 
Dean Gildersleeve will preside and Dr. 
Florence R. Sabin, recipient of last year’s 
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Pictorial Review award as the “most distin- 
guished woman” of the year, will speak on 
“The value of Real Research.” 


The Program.—The convention program 
in detail is given below. 


Wednesday, April 8 


Registration 

Sight-seeing trips 

Tea in honor of founders, foreign 
guests, and former presidents, 
given by Boston Branch 

Education dinner 


9:00— 6:00 


4:00- 6:00 


Thursday, April 9 


Discussion groups—preschool, ele- 
mentary and adolescent educa- 
tion 

Discussion groups—Current changes 
and experiments in secondary 
education, the junior college, and 
liberal arts colleges 

College luncheons 

General meeting summarizing con- 
ferences 

Dinner—Board of Directors and 
state presidents. Dinner—-Con- 
ference on legislation. 

Historical pageant 

Reception to distinguished guests 


9:00—-10:55 


11:05-1:00 


1:15-— 2:15 
2:30— 4:30 


6:00 


Friday, April 10 
Conferences on 
lations. 


9:15-11:15 international re- 

General subject, The 
Educational Approach to Inter- 
national Problems 

General meeting summarizing con- 
ference 

Fellowships luncheon 

General meeting—symposium on 
the Far East 

Conferences — state 


11:30—12:15 


12:30— 2:30 
2:45- 3:45 
4:00— 5:00 presidents, 
branch presidents; branch, state 
and sectional fellowship, educa- 
tional, and international 
tions chairmen. 
International dinner in honor of 
members of Council of 1.F.U.W. 


rela- 


Saturday, April 11 


Business session (Only absolutely 
necessary reports to be read) 


9:00—12:00 


12:15— 2:15 Sectional luncheons 
2:30 Business session 


Sight-seeing.— It will be evident that those 
who wish to explore the historic spots of 
Boston and its vicinity will do well to regis- 
ter early on the opening date. For those 
who do so, the Boston Branch announces 
a four-hour trip to Lexington and Cambridge. 
Others may plan to include this trip on Sun- 
day. Two-hour sightseeing tours of “An- 
cient and Modern Boston” will be arranged 
hourly on April 8, and this trip will also be 
available after the close of the convention, 
on Sunday. If enough of the delegates are in- 
clined to go farther afield, longer excursions 
will be available on Sunday,—an all-day tour 
to Gloucester, Cape Anne, Marblehead, Sa- 
lem, and the famous North Shore; an all- 
day trip to Plymouth; a two-day tour to Cape 
Cod, Plymouth and Provincetown. 


Nominations.— The Committee on Nomi- 
nations will be glad to receive suggestions for 
nominations for the following offices to be 
filled at the convention: 


Officers 


Second vice-president 
Treasurer 


Directors 


Southwest Central Section 
Northwest Central Section 
North Atlantic Section 
North Pacific Section 
South Pacific Section 


It should be noted that the present incum- 
bent of each office, with the exception of 
vice-president, is eligible for re-election. 

Suggestions should be sent to Mrs. Allen 
S. Hackett, 454 Walnut Street, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 


Hotels and railroad rates.—Information 
as to reduced railroad rates and a list of ho- 
tels will be sent to the president of each 
branch and to all general members. 
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Exchange Teachers.— The Joint Com- 
mittee on Interchange of Teachers reports 
with much pleasure that this year there are 
in Operation seven exchanges between the 
United States and foreign countries; two with 
Germany and five with England. 

The foreign exchange teachers in our 
American schools are greatly enjoying their 
work here. Each one of them is a good 
speaker and will be glad to talk before 
A.A.U.W. branches if invited. The exchange 
teachers are: 


Fraulein Johanna Willich, East St. Louis High 
School, East St. Louis, Illinois 

Fraulein Alice Pollitz, Whatcom High School, 
Bellingham, Washington 

Miss Dorothy Gandine-Stanton, Main Avenue 
High School, San Antonio, Texas 

Miss Muriel M. Walrond, Low and Heywood 
School, Stamford, Connecticut 

Miss Mabel E. Hurford, Commercial High 
School, Providence, Rhode Island 

Miss Mauvis Nowell, Winchester School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 


Miss Norah O'Donnell, Central High School, 
Paterson, New Jersey 


The Committee on Interchange of Teachers 
is now negotiating exchanges for 1931-32 
and will welcome inquiries from principals 
and teachers who wish to take advantage of 
the benefits offered by exchange. Address 
Miss Valentine L. Chandor, Chairman, 137 
East 62nd Street, New York City. 


American Women at Oxford, 1930.— 
Seven American women were accepted as 
senior students for 1930-32 by the Women’s 
Colleges at Oxford University. Twenty 
women, graduates of American colleges and 
universities, applied to the Committee on 
Selections for Oxford of the American As- 
sociation of University Women, and of this 
number eleven were recommended to the 
principals of the Oxford Women’s Colleges 


as candidates giving a promise of high 
academic achievement and as_ satisfactory 
representatives of American women. 

The young women who were accepted are: 


EpirH CLARK. B.A. Mt. Holyoke 1928; M.A. 
Radcliffe 1929. Holds a fellowship from Rad- 
cliffe for study abroad to continue research in 
medieval English history. Accepted by St. Hilda’s 
College. 

SARAH FIsHER. B.A. Swarthmore 1930. Will 
read for the Honours B.A. in English language 
and literature, at Somerville College. Miss Fisher 
is the daughter of Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 

Louise Keyes. B.A. Trinity College 1920; 
Fordham University M.A. 1926, Ph.D. 1928. 
Will read for Honours B.A.; accepted by the 
Society of Oxford Home Students. Teaches at 
the College of the Sacred Heart, Manhattanville, 
New York. 

ELEANOR O'Byrne. B.A. College of the Sacred 
Heart, Manhattanville, 1921; M.A. Fordham Uni- 
versity, 1926. Accepted by the Society of Home 
Students; will read for Honours in modern history. 
Teaches at the Convent of the Sacred Heart, Ken- 
wood, New York. 

ANNE Parker. B.A. Mt. Holyoke, 1927. Will 
read for Honours B.A. in modern history; ac- 
cepted by the Society of Home Students. Has 
taught at St. Timothy's School, Catonsville, Mary- 
land. 

DoroTtuy SCHILLING. Stanford University, B.A. 
1921, M.A. 1925, Ph.D. 1926. Will study the 
subject matter and form of English poetry between 
1066 and 1600. Accepted by the Society of Home 
Students. Has taught at Humboldt State Teachers 
College, California. 

ELIZABETH SCHNIEDER. B.A. Smith College 
1920; M.A. University of Pennsylvania 1926. 
Instructor of English literature, Temple University 
Teachers College, Philadelphia. Will read for 
a B.Litt. degree in literature. Accepted by the 
Society of Home Students. 


Applications for admission to Oxford 
University with advanced standing in Oc- 
tober 1931 will be accepted until March 1, 
1931. Women graduates of American col- 
leges and universities who are interested in 
applying should communicate with the In- 
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ternational Relations Office at national Head- 
quarters. 


New Education Fellowship Services for 
Association Members.— The American As- 
sociation of University Women by action of 
the Board of Directors has acquired serv- 
ice membership in the New Education Fel- 
lowship. The New Education Fellowship is 
an international organization devoted to fur- 
thering educational progress and experiment. 
To this end, in twenty-eight different coun- 
tries it maintains bureaus which will help 
visitors interested in educational matters by 
arranging tours and furnishing introductions, 
advise parents in their choice of schools, and 
reply to inquiries in the field of education. 
In places where there are no bureaus, repre- 
sentatives of the Fellowship will assist in- 
quirers. The service membership which the 
Association has taken entitles any member of 
the American 
Women 


Association 


of University 
to avail herself of the assistance 
which the New Education Fellowship is pre- 
pared to furnish. International headquarters 
of the Fellowship are at 11 Tavistock Square, 


London, England. 


The Jefferson City Study Group on 
Latin America.— The international relations 
study program of the Association is a col- 
lective achievement, developing by the efforts 
of hundreds—even thousands—of members 
in facing their own problems of group study. 
The International Relations Office, which ex- 
ists to coordinate and encourage these efforts, 
always appreciates accounts of how different 
branches in different parts of the country 
The leader of 
the international relations group in the branch 
at Jefferson City, Missouri, has made a valu- 
able contribution by writing a careful his- 
tory of the year’s work on Latin America. 
This leader, Mrs. H. S. Curtis, has had her 
account printed in an attractive booklet in 


are working on the program. 


order that other international relations chair- 
men may profit by her experiences. She has 
been good enough to permit the JOURNAL to 
print excerpts from the booklet. 

The impulse for the year’s study came from 
a letter, followed by a visit, from the Sec- 
tional Chairman on International Relations, 
Mrs. F. F. Stephens of Columbia, Missouri. 
Mrs. Stephens spoke on South America and 
pointed the way to a study of the subject by 
the Jefferson City group. Using Herbert A. 
Gibbons’ New Map of South America asa 
textbook, and armed with the study course on 
Pan American Policies and Problems from 
the International Relations Office, Mrs. Cur- 
tis launched the program. In carrying it out 
she found the Pan American Union an in- 
valuable aid. Mrs. Curtis’ account will 
awaken sympathetic memories in those who 
have conducted study groups, and offer help- 
ful suggestions to those who are just com- 
mencing their work. 


Our first meeting took place in December about 
two weeks before Christmas. Three papers on 
South America and topics had been assigned to 
three different members and the leader was to 
lead off with an introductory paper. A few days 
before the meeting, the leader’s phone began to 
ring and messages to come from the three class 
members, saying they were dreadfully sorry but 
they felt they could not write the paper they had 
promised to write for the class program because 
of the Christmas rush and extra social duties. 
The leader could not exactly object, so she tactfully 
excused them until a future date. Rather than have 
the program fall through, she wrote all four papers 
herself and asked three other members to read the 
three self-written papers. So passed off the first 
program of the A.A.U.W. study class of Jefferson 
City. Was it disappointing? Yes, to the leader; 
but no, thought the members. A beginning had 
been made before the close of the year and even 
in the Christmas rush, and somehow those papers 
were sufficiently illuminating and interest-giving 
so that the remaining programs of the new yeaf 
improved and progressed beyond expectations. 
Thus our class grew and interest increased as re- 
sponsibilities were assumed in writing and giving 
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papers in our programs. Also, from information 
gained and interest acquired the members began 
to take part with sufficient spirit in the general 
discussions which followed the programs... . 

For the group meetings the leader kept a 
sketch book of recent magazine articles, speeches, 
and discussions by statesmen, diplomats, professors, 
and leaders of political thought and controversy, 
also pictures of such writers and of interesting 
meeting places in Europe and Latin America. 
Briefly, this sketch book, as it was handed around 
at the meetings, served the purpose of suggestive 
magazine articles and booklet readings to study- 
class members who considered that they were too 
busy to go to the public library and read and 
obtain such literature. In this way the leader’s 
sources of copious readings were handed along 
to the study class members. 


Spanish and Latin American music, loaned 
by the Pan American Union, enriched the 
program and furnished an introduction to 
Spanish musical forms and gaucho and In- 
dian melodies. Enjoyment of the radio pro- 
grams of Latin American music broadcast 
from the Pan American Union was enhanced 
by the printed programs sent by the Pan 
American Union, and all of this material was 
shared with the local music club. 

In conclusion, the leader of the Jefferson 
City A.A.U.W. group doubtless speaks for 
many other leaders in saying that she has 
been repaid many fold by the enrichment of 


thought and historical information gained, 
the impartial point of view, the broadening 
of vision, the larger grasp of international 
problems, and better understanding and sym- 
pathy with the Latin American peoples. 


The History of the Association.— The 
History of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, by Marion Talbot and Lois 
Kimball Matthews Rosenberry, will first be 
placed on sale at the Boston Convention. As 
the volume is larger than was anticipated, it 
has been necessary to set the price at $4.00. 
Those who wish copies should send their 
orders to the publishers as soon as possible. 
An order blank will be found on page 112. 


New Branches.—The following new 
branches have been organized since the pub- 
lication of the October JOURNAL, bringing 
the total number of branches to 527: 


LOUISIANA 
Ruston 


New YorxK 
Newburgh 
NortH DAKOTA 
Bismarck 
OREGON 
Pendleton 
PENNSYLVANIA 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Beverly 


MONTANA 
Northern Montana 


(Havre) Bloomsburg 
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PROGRESS OF THE FELLOWSHIP FUND 


Fellowships - - the symbol of growth and strength in our Association 
p 7 g > 


Funps Receivep By NATIONAL 


Enpow- 
TREASURER, NOVEMBER 30, 1930 


Name or FettowsuHip DesiGNATION MENT 


Goat Items by designation Total 


A. Units Definitely Organized 


Boston Branch ene a aia, International Intern'l. $4,468.21 | $4,468.21 
Connecticut-Rhode Island sahane)a dus a sacisa a 0,050-5,0%0 oak Ore Intern'l. 297.00 
00 


State Division Undesig. 1,001. 


1,298.0 


New York City Branch Virginia C. Gildersleeve} International [$40,000 | Intern’l. 790. 790.00 
New York State Division New York State National 40,000 | Nat'l. 2,843. 2,843.48 
(exclusive of New York City) 

New Jersey State Division New Jersey State Undesignated | 40,000 | Intern’l. 50. 


Undesig. 


Philadelphia Branch Marion Reilly International Intern'l. 4,000. 
Pennsylvania-Delaware as Undesignated Nat'l. 115. 
State Division (exclusive of Intern’l. 5.00 


Philadel phia) Undesig. 1,422. 1,543.96 


Washington, D.C., Branch ieee eae ...| International Intern'l. 5,000. 5,000.00 
South Atlantic Section Se ae Undesignated }.. Nat'l. 185 
(exclusive of Washington, Intern’. 235. 


D.C.) | Undesig. 3,355. 


Ohio State Division Undesignated . Nat'l. 1,397- 
Intern’l. 1,449. 
Undesig. 4,807. 7,653.95 


Michigan State Division = National Nat'l. 4,607. 
Indiana State Division ae National Nat'l. 3,680 
Wisconsin State Division Ellen C. Sabin National Nat'l. 
Illinois State Division Marion Talbot National Nat'l. 
Southeast Central Section 


5,451. 
1,660. 
National 3 Nat'l. 4,069. 
*Northwest Central Section National Nat'l. 10,000 

205. 
Intern’l. 278 


Undesig. 5,517. 


**Southwest Central Section Undesignated Nat'l. 


Rocky Mountain Section Florence Sabin Indesignated | 30, Intern'l. 45. 
Undesig. 4,989. 


North Pacific Section Margaret Snell National 30, Nat'l. 


9,348 
South Pacific Section ...-| Undesignated Nat'l. 


655. 
Intern’l. 1,211. 


Undesig. 9,719. 
General International Fund |............ Intern'l. 1,866. 


| 


*This section has in addition awarded two fellowships of $1,500 through the National Fellowship Awards Committee. 
**This section has in addition awarded one fellowship of $1,500 through the National Fellowship Awards Committee. 
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PROGRESS OF THE FELLOWSHIP FUND (Continued) 


Name oF Fettow 


B. Units Not Definitely Organized 
Massachusetts State Division 
(exclusive of Boston) 


Maine State Division 
New Hampshire State Dvision 
Vermont State Division 


To the Members of the Association: 

With the opening of this eventful year 
in our Association, your chairman feels a 
distinct growth of interest in and activity for 
fellowships. This feeling is so evident and 
and so encouraging that the thought of our 
fellowship project has quite naturally changed 
from that of a campaign to that of a crusade 
—a crusade which is enlisting the enthu- 
siastic support of all our membership. 

There are two particular features of this 
crusade which make an especial appeal,—the 
ever-increasing faith in its worth-whileness, 


DegsIGNATION 


Funps Recetvep By NATIONAL 
TreAsuRER, AUGUST: 31, 1930 


Enpow- 
MENT 


Goat | Items by designation Total 


Nat'l. 

Intern'l. 

Uncesig. 537. 
Undesig. 10. 
Undesig. 20. 
Intern’l. 10. 
Undesig 211. 


Tora Att Units $98, 000. 


and the sense of national unity resulting from 
this mutual endeavor. 

The emphasis this year all points toward 
the Semi-Centennial when we believe that 
every one of our 527 branches, under the 
banner of its own individual unit, will have 
joined the Fellowship Crusade, and we can 
make the report that we are marching 100 
per cent strong. 


Dorotuy B. ATKINSON 
Chairman, National Fellowship Appeal 
Committee 





THE CALENDAR 


THE ASSOCIATION 


Washington State Meeting, Olympia, Washington. March 27-28 
Alabama State Meeting, Birmingham, Alabama. March 28-29 

I.F.U.W. Council Meeting, Wellesley College, Massachusetts. April 1-4 
Fiftieth Anniversary Convention, Boston, Massachusetts. April 8-11 
Illinois State Meeting, Bloomington, Illinois. April 17-18 

Kansas State Meeting, Independence, Kansas. April 17-18" 


North Carolina State Meeting, Woman’s College of Duke University, Durham, North Caro- 
lina. April 24-25 


OTHER MEETINGS 


Sixth Conference on the Cause and Cure of War. Subject, “Demobilizing the War 
Machinery.” Washington, D.C. January 19-22 


Association of American Colleges, Indianapolis, Indiana. January 22-23 


A Cooperative Study of the Life and Culture of the Caribbean People and of Their Relations 
with the United States. Cruise, touching important points on the Caribbean. Aus- 
pices, the Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America. Apply Herbert 
C. Herring, Executive Director, 112 East 19th Street, New York City. February 14— 
March 14 

Progressive Education Association, Detroit, Michigan. February 19-21 

National Association of Deans of Women, Detroit, Michigan. February 18-21 


Department of Superintendence of the National Educational Association, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. February 22-26 


Institute of International Relations, auspices of the American Friends Service Committee 
at either Swarthmore or Haverford College. Two sessions: June 8-20, a two weeks’ 
school for peace workers. June 22~—July 3, institute for teachers, principals, super- 
intendents, Parent-Teacher Association members, and others interested in secondary 
school education. Basic courses will be offered on political, economic, educational, and 
spiritual aspects of world problems. Additional special courses will be offered in each 
session. For further information address American Friends Service Committee, Ray 
Newton, Secretary of the Peace Section, 20 South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia. 


International Camp for Girls on Lake George. July 6-August 1. Foreign students in 
American colleges are invited to join American students in making a live study of the 
development of American civilization. The work will be of college level and colleges 
are being invited to give college credit for it. For detailed information, apply to Mrs. 
Esther Lowe Gordon, 300 West 108th Street, New York City. 


Fourth Biennial Conference of World Federation of Education Associations. Program 


feature—Plans for Promotion of World Understanding and Good-Will. Denver, 
Colorado. July 27—August 1 
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NEWS OF THE COLLEGES 


CURRICULUM CHANGES AT BRYN 
MAWR. The Bryn Mawr Bulletin for last 
May furnishes an interesting news item con- 
cerning the new curriculum, which is in ef- 
fect for the first time this year. The Bulle- 
tin calls it “‘a complete revision of the pres- 
ent curriculum” brought about by “increas- 
ing dissatisfaction” with the old. One of the 
causes of dissatisfaction was the large num- 
ber of courses taken by the students and the 
evaluation of the courses in terms of lectures 
given rather than the proportion of the stu- 
dent’s time required. It was also thought 
that the number of required courses in fresh- 
man and sophomore years was so great that 
the student had very little time to discover 
the subject in which she wished to specialize 
in the latter half of her course. 


By the time she has provided for her required 
work and has taken her German (which is no 
longer required for entrance and so usually has 
to be learned in College) she has time left for 
only one other subject in each of the first two 
years. 


The present plan was worked out in con- 
junction with the Undergraduate Curricu- 
lum Committee. The new plan substitutes 
the “unit’’ for the hour system; each unit is 
to represent a portion of the student's time 
which will include her classhour and prep- 
aration time. “The unit is equal to a quar- 
ter of the student’s time or approximately a 
four-hour course. Thus a student's normal 
program will be four units of work.” To 
allow for those who wish to range a little 
more freely in the intellectual pastures than 
the new curriculum permits, arrangements are 
made for students to visit classes provided 
the instructor has opened his classes to visi- 
tors—or to be more accurate, provided he has 
not notified the dean that his classes will not 
be open. 

The faculty is considering afresh in this 


connection the whole question of required 
work, and has already recommended that 
wherever possible midyear examinations be 
omitted and, in such courses, lectures be 
suspended for the last two weeks before the 
final examinations in order to allow time 
for independent reading. 


WISCONSIN EXPERIMENTS FURTHER. 
In the effort to eliminate from its student 
ranks those who are not qualified to profit by 
the full four years of university work, the 
University of Wisconsin has adopted a new 
device. At the close of the sophomore year, 
students in the College of Letters and Sciences 
who have satisfied the requirements of the 
first two years toward a degree will receive 
certificates entitling them to the rank of 
Junior Graduate in Liberal Studies. The 
class is then divided into three groups on 


the basis of scholarship records. The high- 
est group is automatically admitted to the 
junior year. Members of the second group 
must submit applications to a committee, 
which will in each case consider both high 
school and university records, the recom- 
mendation of the student’s instructors, and 


other relevant factors. Members of the third 
group, except in unusual circumstances, are 
dropped, although the lapse of a year well 
spent in some other institution or in employ- 
ment may finally lead to re-admission. 

It is expected that this system will not 
simply eliminate the unqualified, but as the 
standards in the last two years are raised will 
produce a marked improvement in the qual- 
ity of the first two year’s work. 

A further division is to be made at the 
end of the second year, when a small number 
of students who have done exceptional work 
will be allowed to follow their major study 
independent of class requirements, subject 
to a general examination and a thesis require- 
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ment for graduation. These advanced in- 
dependent students are eligible for admission 
to the Graduate School at the close of the 
seventh semester, and if they are able to sat- 
isfy the mecesary requirements, may be 
granted both the Bachelor’s and Master's 
degree at the end of the eighth semester. 


CULTIVATING OUR NEIGHBORS. The 
University of Florida announces establish- 
ment of an inter-American institute to bring 
together the many interests of the Caribbean 
for study. Recognizing the interests which 
it holds in common with its neighbors— 
thanks to geographical position—the univer- 
sity is developing an inter-American educa- 
tional program. According to the New York 
Times: 


Courses in trade relations of the Americas and 
in Latin American history and languages are regu- 
larly offered. Preparations are being made also 
for the teaching of English to Spanish-speaking 
students. 

Meanwhile the College of Agriculture and its 
experiment stations throughout the state are carry- 
ing on research of immediate interest to all 
countries on the Gulf of Mexico and the Carib- 
bean. Special courses in tropical and sub-tropical 
fruit culture, the control of fruit insects, in quar- 
antine regulations, and in agricultural marketing 
treat problems common to all. 

Thus, socially, linguistically, and economically 
the university becomes of service to all of its 
neighbors. 


The University of Texas is working to- 
ward more understanding relations with our 
neighbor on the south through an annual 
exchange of instructors and students with 
the University of Mexico. 

And this year educational overtures to 
Spain itself are indicated by the extension of 
the plan of the Junior Year Abroad to that 
country. Four juniors from Smith and four 
from Wellesley are studying at the Univer- 
sity of Madrid, under the supervision of a 
professor of the Spanish Department of 
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Smith College. Thus the college campus 
promises to share the destiny of the American 
home, becoming merely a place where the 
young people of the family may enjoy a 
brief rest while their laundry is being done 
preparatory to the next journey. 


EMIGRES. But if our children are threat- 
ening to become transients, we may find some 
satisfaction in the welcome received by one 
group of exiles seeking refuge in our own 
institutions of learning. News to most of 
us will be the account of the Russian Stu- 
dent Fund in the November News Bulletin 
of the Institute of International Education. 
Through this fund, established a decade ago 
by public-spirited men in this country, some 
465 young men and women who were exiled 
from Russia by the Communist Revolution 
have obtained loans to enable them to con- 
tinue their education in our higher institu- 
tions. Each student who received a loan con- 
tracted to return to Russia, if that should ever 
become possible, to aid in its rehabilitation. 
The report goes on to say— 


Although, because of the need of finding em- 
ployment, few graduates could begin to repay 
their loans at once, they have already repaid 
$105,041.89. Less than one per cent of the 
graduates have failed to return some part of the 
money loaned The writer knows of no 
American college that can show a better record 
with its loans and few that can show as good. 
It will be necessary in this year of depression to 
continue the appeal for funds, but it is expected 
that after this year the repayments of loans will 
suffice to support the diminishing number of ap- 
plicants. 

But the repayment of the loans is not the most 
gratifying aspect of this splendid activity. Of 
all the students who have been assisted 28 per 
cent have attained superior standing, 46 per cent 
good, 20 per cent medium, and only 6 per cent 
poor standing. Considering the odds against 
which these young men and women struggled, this 
is a truly admirable record and it has won unstinted 
praise from the teachers under whom these young 
people have studied. 





NEWS OF THE COLLEGES 


PIONEERING IN THE COLLEGES. Jour- 
NAL readers will be sure to find interesting 
he series of articles published in the Na- 
tion under the heading “On the College 
Frontier.” The first of the eight articles ap- 
peared in the issue of October 1, 1930. The 
series is devoted to experiments in collegiate 
education, a single institution or experiment 
being discussed in each number by someone 
connected with the institution in question. 
The opening article, on ‘““Who Ought to Go 
to College?” is by D. T. Howard of North- 
western University. The second is “The 
Rollins Idea,” by the president of Rollins 
College, Hamilton Holt. Following this, in 
the order named, come “Experimenting at 
Columbia’ by Herbert E. Hawkes; ‘The An- 
tioch Trust,” by J. H. Kirkpatrick; ‘The 
Wisconsin Experiment,” by M. C. Onto; 
“The New Legal Education,” by Herman 
Oliphant; “‘Civilizing Teacher Training,” by 
T. L. Scholz; and “The Sarah Lawrence 
Plan,” by the president of Sarah Lawrence 
College, Constance Warren. The Nation's 
preliminary editorial (October 1) speaks of 
the emphasis placed in opening speeches of 
the academic year on “the glories of num- 
bers, games, buildings, endowments, and 
other tangible evidences of education prog- 
ress.’ It also refers to the ‘“‘vast amount of 
destructive criticism’ to which American col- 
leges are subjected, and disclaims any attempt 
at wholesale denial, or any delusions in re- 
gard to wholesale or immediate reform. 


CULTURE VERSUS TECHNIQUES. This 
belief that the most fruitful field for educa- 
tional effort is in “raising the general level 
of culture” is also expounded in an article 
in the New Republic of October 29, “Why 
Schools of Journalism?” which might almost 
have been incorporated in the Nation’s series. 
The author discusses a recent survey of 
schools of journalism made by the American 
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Society of Newspaper Editors. A question- 
naire was sent to 148 newspaper editors ask- 
ing whether the schools were making better 
journalists. 


Of the seventy-five who replied [rather a small 
number on which to base conclusions} forty-eight 
answered Yes. Twelve said No, and fifteen were 
non-committal. 


This would not seem to be very damning 
evidence against the efficiency of the schools, 
but Dr. John W. Cunliffe, head of the Pulit- 
zer School of Journalism at Columbia, stated 
in his annual report to President Butler: 


There is a widespread and well-founded opinion 
that all is not well with the thousands of students 
receiving journalistic instruction in over 200 Ameri- 
can colleges and universities. 


He expressed the hope that these schools 
might be subjected to a searching inquiry by 
the Carnegie Endowment for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching or some similar organi- 
zation. The New Republic, speaking editor- 
ially, says: 


What the college can give the tyro, therefore, is 
not the technique of an occupation which has 
hardly any technique, but an education. It can 
offer him modern languages, history, economics, 
perhaps some psychology, and certainly a ground- 
ing in the physical sciences. In the long run 
success in journalism will not come because he 
has learned the technical trick of preparing copy 
for the printer. If he is to be a writer, it will 
come because he knows something and can say 
it in an interesting way. 


All of which recalls President Wilson's 
statement, many years ago, to the effect that 
since all techniques become obsolete very 
rapidly the function of education is to train 
the general, “unspecialized ability,” to the 
end that the educated man can easily adjust 
himself to his rapidly changing environment. 

ELIZABETH ELLIOTT WELLINGTON 





BOOK REVIEWS 


A PIONEER 


Lucy Stone, Pioneer Woman Suffragist. 
STONE BLACKWELL. Boston, Little, Brown and 
Co., 1930. Pp. 298. $3.00. 

All of the contemporaries of Lucy Stone in 
her life work have passed away, but this book 
will be read with interest by the present generation, 
for such a life is always fresh and vivid. This 
story will have an especial interest for college 
women, because Lucy Stone was almost the first 
woman to attend college and receive a degree. 


By ALICE 


Born in 1818, one of nine children on a rocky 
farm near Boston, her educational opportunities 
were meager. But her sympathy with the aboli- 
tionist cause and her burning sense of the in- 
justice meted out to women— especially wives— 
led to the determination to secure an education, so 
that she might take up the battle against these 
wrongs. After years of industry and self denial 
she saved enough to go to Oberlin, the only 
college that would admit women. Here by teach- 
ing for twelve and a half cents an hour and doing 
housework for three cents, she managed to com- 
plete the course. She refused to write her gradua- 
tion essay because, as a woman, she would not be 
allowed to deliver it herself—but thirty-six years 
later Oberlin was proud to invite Lucy Stone to 
speak at its fiftieth anniversary celebration. 

In the movement which wrought this change 
Lucy Stone played a full part. She was soon 
drawn into those remarkable groups of reformers 
who were fighting the battles for temperance, the 
rights of women, and the abolition of slavery, and 
her gifts as a speaker made her in constant de- 
mand. 

When in 1855 she married Henry B. Black- 
well, she and her husband issued the famous 
Protest (which became a classic) against the in- 
equalities of married life, claiming the wife's 
right to keep her own name. 


This book is not so much a history of the 
struggle for the rights of women—although it 
fulfills that mission on every page—as it is the 
beautiful tribute of an adoring daughter. 
of the present day should not miss the opportunity 
to read it. 


Women 


IpA HusTED HARPER 


Biographer of Susan B. Anthony 


NEW BOOKS ON RURAL LIFE 


A Mountain School. A Stury Made for the Southern 
Woman’s Educational Alliance and Konnarock 
Training School. Edited by O. LATHAM 
HATCHER. Richmond, Va.: Garrett and Massie, 
Inc., 1930. Pp. 245. $2.00. 


Rural Girls in the City for Work. A Study Made 
for the Southern Woman's Educational Alliance. 
By O. LATHAM HATCHER, and others. Rich- 
mond, Va.: Garrett and Massie, Inc., 1930. Pp. 
151. $1.90 postpaid. 

Guiding Rural Boys and Girls. Flexible Guidance 
Programs for Use by Rural Schools and Related 
Agencies. By O. LATHAM HATCHER. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1930. Pp. 326. 
$2.50. 


Three excellent additions to the literature of 
country life and education, particularly as con- 
cerned with southern mountain regions though 
of national significance and interest, have been 
issued as recent research contributions of the 
Southern Woman's Educational Alliance. Dr. O. 
L. Hatcher, president of the Alliance, is editor 
and author of the respective volumes. This fine 
organization of disinterested women, devoting not 
alone financial resources but contributions of head, 
heart, and understanding to the improvement of 
educational conditions of handicapped rural folk, 
is an excellent example of intelligent volunteer 
service at its best. The contributions mentioned 
herein are three of an interesting series all bearing 
on educational problems of rural people. 

A Mountain School is the story of three years 
of experimental research in a mountain school in 
North Carolina, whose problems are those com- 
mon to schools for the education of under-privi- 
leged southern mountain children, and whose en- 
rollment includes children from adjacent territory 
in four states, all of which are grappling with 
the problem of handicaps peculiar to the southern 
mountain situation. The study was made by 
scientifically trained research students in coopera- 
tion with a rather inspiring group of educational 
and psychological technicians. It is so read- 
able as to be of value both to the professional and 
technical group and to those whom the author 
designates as “persons finding statistical and 
technical formalities alienating.” Not the least 
in importance of the results of the study are the 
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suggestions offered concerning organization of 
schoo! programs and curricula. 

The second book, Rural Girls in the City for 
Work, is a study made for the Alliance of 255 
rural girls, practically all from Virginia or North 
Carolina, at work in the cities of Richmond and 
Durham, in a variety of occupations, including 
factory work, general clerical work, nursing, gen- 
eral housework, and work in stores. In order 
to give a general idea of the types of girls studied, 
the book first presents “visualizations” of a num- 
ber of them. It discusses both home situations in 
the rural communities in which the girls were 
reared and those under which they live and work 
in the city. One chapter, devoted to reasons why 
the girls left their rural homes for city life, throws 
much light on questions pertaining to the oft- 
lamented exodus of country people to the city. 
Interesting comparisons are suggested as between 
the status-—social, recreational, economic, religious 
—of the girls studied in the two differing situa- 
tions, and valuable recommendations are submitted 
for country girls in the city, as well as those who 
contemplate leaving the country. 

The third and perhaps most timely of this 
series—at least from the point of view of the 
professional educator—a book which draws for 


its excellent content and arrangement upon six 
years of research and years of experience, is 


Guiding Rural Boys and Girls. Rarely is so prac- 
tically helpful and understanding a book issued 
on a phase of education which to the average 
rural teacher and administrator is as nebulous in 
techniques and practices and at the same time so 
admittedly indispensable in the school program. 

The suggestiveness of the content in school 
practice may be judged by such section topics as 
learning to understand the boy and girl; adjust- 
ing education to the individual; setting up a 
guidance program. The modern point of view 
in education shown throughout is illustrated by 
such topic headings as: individual differences, the 
primary problems; fitting the curriculum to in- 
dividual needs; substituting possibilities of success 
for failure; abolishing marks and encouraging 
self-competition. Noteworthy suggestions are those 
concerned with forms and records; while the idea 
and forms submitted for collecting information 
from pupils in autobiographical form censtitute 
a unique contribution to classroom practice. 

Every progressive rural educator will find sug- 
gestion and inspiration in this book. 

KATHERINE M. Cook 
United States Office of Education 


COLLEGIATE EDUCATION 


Universities: American, English, German. By 
ABRAHAM FLEXNER. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1930. Pp. 381. $3.50. 

A book by a distinguished educational authority 
which will cause much discussion. Dr. Flexner, 
who is director of the new Institute for Advanced 
Study, criticizes frankly university methods in three 
countries. Much of his criticism is directed against 
certain practices of Columbia, Chicago, Wisconsin, 
Harvard, and Yale. Practices at other institutions, 
such as Dartmouth, Stanford, Vassar, are attacked 
likewise. In general, the author affirms the value 
of a liberal education as opposed to one that is 
vocational, functional, and utilitarian. 


Higher Education in America. 
MOND A. KENT. Boston: 
1930. Pp. 689. $4.00. 

A discussion by experts of the major aspects of 
higher education today, with the emphasis on 
objective features—on facts, experiments, and 
scientific inquiry. There are articles on the vari- 
ous divisions of instruction, as: The Junior Col- 
lege, by Leonard V. Koos; The College of Liberal 
Arts, by W. W. Charters; The School of Edu- 
cation, by Charles H. Judd. Further chapters are 
on organization and administration. 


Edited by Ray- 
Ginn and Co., 


Bibliography on Junior Colleges. By WALTER 
Crossy EELLS. Washington, D.C.: Office of 
Education, U. S. Department of the Interior, 
Bulletin, 1930, No. 2. Pp. 167. 25¢ from 
Superintendent of Documents. 

A bibliography on junior colleges which is 

at once the most recent, the most complete (1,600 

titles), and most carefully annotated. 


The Junior College Curriculum. Proceedings of 
the Institute for Administrative Officers of 
Higher Institutions. Edited by Witutam S. 
Gray. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1929. Pp. 261. $2.00. 

A collection of papers considering such signifi- 
cant issues as: the nature of curricula in various 
types of junior colleges; vocational guidance in 
junior colleges; survey or orientation courses as 
exemplified by courses in various junior colleges. 


Who Should Go to College? By J. B. JOHNSTON. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1930. Pp. 22. 10¢ single copy. 

A pamphlet designed to help students decide 
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intelligently whether they should go to college. It 
is based largely upon experience and research at 
the University of Minnesota. Questions such as 
the following are asked and answered: Who do 
go? How many graduate? Why do students 
drop out? How can I tell whether I shall suc- 
ceed? If I do not go to college, what else can 
I do? How can I find the money to go? 


Shall I Go to College? Self-Rating of Character- 
istics Required. By LONzO JONES. Blooming- 
ton, Ill.: Public School Publishing Co., 1930. 
Pp. 8. 10¢ single copy. 

An open letter to high school seniors by an 
authority, in which he gives them the facts re- 
garding six of the most important qualifications 
for success in college and encourages them to rate 
themselves with respect to their own qualifications. 


Orienting the Student in College, with Special 
Reference to Freshman Week. By Jay C. 
KNopeE. Contributions to Education No. 415. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1930. Pp. 140. 
$1.50. 

Following two introductory chapters dealing 
with the significance and origins of various forms 
of orientation for college students and with fac- 
tors in college success and failure, the book de- 
votes itself in detail to Freshman Week—organi- 
zation and administration, programs, results and 
functions, bibliography. Facts for the study were 
obtained largely by means of a questionnaire. 


Quantitative Measurement in Institutions of Higher 
Learning. Yearbook XVIII of The National 
Society of College Teachers of Education. Ed- 
ited by Sruart A. Courtis. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1930. Pp. 253. $1.50. 
This handbook contains: a discussion emphasiz- 

ing the meaning and significance of the quanti- 
tative measurement movement in higher institu- 
tions; a bibliography of standardized tests and of 
articles on quantitative measurement; summaries 
of outstanding investigations emphasizing various 
uses of quantitative measurement; statements of 
uses which members of the National Society are 
making of quantitative measurement in their own 
teaching or investigations. 


Educational Tests for Use in Institutions of Higher 
Learning. By J. S. KINDER and CHARLES W. 
Ove. Educational Research Circular No. 55. 
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Urbana, Ill.: Bureau of Educational Research, 
University of Illinois, August 5, 1930. Pp. 95. 
Gratis. 

Chapter I deals with the status of standardized 
educational tests in colleges and universities, pur- 
poses to be attained, criteria for selecting tests, 
et cetera. Chapter II lists recommended tests, 
classified according to subject. Chapter III is a 
selected and annotated bibliography. 

F.V.S. 
DIKE 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Secondary Education in Germany, France, England, 
and Denmark. By STEPHEN P. Casot. Har- 
vard Bulletins in Education, No. 15. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1930. 
Pp. 110. $1.00. 

A critical description of secondary education 
in the countries named, comparing methods in 
one country with those in the others and with 
methods in the United States. An account is 
given of the progressive education movement in 
each country; individual schools are named and 
described in detail. The whole makes an inter- 
esting and informing report upon foreign second- 
ary education, although it appraises the foreign 
student only in terms of scholarship, and admittedly 
does not undertake to appraise him in terms of 
other products of education. 


A Personnel Study of Deans of Girls in High 


Schools. By SARAH M. STURTEVANT and RUTH 
STRANG. Contributions to Education No. 393. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 


College, Columbia University, 1929. 

$1.50. 

This study summarizes facts concerning the 
number of high schools employing deans, the 


duties of these deans, their qualifications and 
status. 


Pp. 150. 


A Source Book for Vocational Guidance. Choice 
Selections and References for Counselors, Home- 
room Teachers, and Others Concerned with 
the Guidance of Youth. By EpNaA E. WATSON. 
New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1930. Pp. 
241. $2.25. 

An excellent collection of bibliographical refer- 
ences, poems, stories, biographies, and quotations, 
arranged under occupational headings, meeting 
the interests and needs of junior high school boys 
and girls. A first section contains material that is 





BOOK REVIEWS 


inspirational in general, although some of it ap- 
plies to particular character traits. 
E.VS. 


IKE 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


The Management of Young Children. WILLIAM 
E. Bratz and HELEN Botr. New York: 
William Morrow, 1930. Pp. 354. $3.00. 
Presents topics of practical interest to parents 

in answer to the question “How can I as a parent 
manage my children so that they will learn how 
best to live with others?” Outlines of the topics, 
illustrations from group discussions, clinical case 
studies, and an annotated bibliography add to its 
value as a guide in child training. 


The First Year of Life. CHARLOTTE BUHLER. 
New York: John Day Co., 1930. Pp. 281. 
$3.50. 


An analysis of the experiences of the child 
during the first twelve months, based on the obser- 
vation of 60 babies at the Psychological Institute 
of Vienna. Of special interest to parents, nurses 
and students of child development. 


Psychological Service for School Problems. 
GERTRUDE H. HILDRETH. New York: World 


Book Co., 1930. Pp. 317. $2.16. 


Written primarily to broaden the conception of 
the functions of a school psychologist. Useful 
data for school administrators and supervisors on 
the most effective use of psychological service. 
Dealing with the aims, methods, and scope of 
psychology in its application to the school situa- 
tion, it should also prove valuable for teachers in 
service and for the training of teachers. 


Child Adjustment in Relation to Growth and De- 
velopment. ANNIE DOLMAN INSKEEP. New 
York: Appleton, 1930. Pp. 427. $3.00. 


Content largely from the author’s own experience 
in the care of children in the home and in 
teaching children of elementary and high school 


age. Discusses the principles underlying the 
physical, mental, and emotional development of 
the child with special reference to his adjustment 
during school years. Written primarily for class- 
room teachers and school administrators but should 
also be interesting to parents. 
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The Teacher in the New School. 
PorRTER. Yonkers-on-Hudson: 
Co., 1930. Pp. 312. $2.00 


Discusses the author’s own teaching experience 
in a third grade of the Lincoln School. Combines 
theory with a description of results and some of 
the techniques underlying procedures in a child- 
centered school. For teachers and supervisors this 
book contains valuable suggestions and for parents 
it presents practical demonstrations of the principles 
of progressive education. 


MARTHA PECK 
World Book 


Growth and Development of the Young Child. 
WINIFRED RAND, Mary E. Sweeny, E. Lee 
VINCENT. Philadelphia: Saunders Co., 1930. 
Pp. 394. $2.75. 

A contribution from a rich background of ex- 
perience of three specialists at the Merrill-Palmer 
School, this book discusses the various aspects of 
growth and development of the young child in 
the setting of family life. Although written 
primarily for the college and advanced high school 
student, it contains valuable data for teachers, 
parents, and students of psychology, education, 
home economics, medicine, and nursing. 


An Introduction to Child Study. RuTH STRANG. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. 550. 
$2.75. 

“A panorama of childhood from birth through 
adolescence” presented in non-technical, interesting 
style. Gives a unified picture of the child at each 
of the various stages of growth, including his 
physical, mental, social, and moral characteristics 
at each stage. Valuable content for individual 
parents, study groups, teachers, and students of 
child psychology. 


The Psychology of Childhood. EDGAR JAMES 
Swirt. New York: Appleton, 1930. Pp. 
431. $3.00. 

Not single habits but the whole child is the 
central thought of this book. Includes such topics 
as Looking Backwards, The Preschool Child, The 
Age of the Vanishing Question, Adolescence, 
Backward and Peculiar Children, Superior Chil- 
dren. Contains suggestions to parents for an 
understanding of modern life and its influence 
upon the younger generation. 


Adolescence: Studies in Mental Hygiene. FRANK- 
woop E. Wituiams. New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart, 1930. Pp. 279. $2.50. 

Need for re-orientation of thought itself in 
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approaching the problems of adolescence is the 
author’s suggestion and a plea for better emotional 
balance on the part of parents. In the section on 
what can be done for problem children and delin- 
quents the author discusses the progress that has 
been made in the United States and the responsi- 
bility of the community in promoting mental 
hygiene. 


Personality Adjustments of School Children. 
CAROLINE B. ZACHRY. New York: Scribner’s, 
1929. Pp. 306. $1.80. 


Case studies of the author's actual teaching 
experiences with children unadjusted to their home 
and school environment. Bringing together 
theories and techniques of education, psychology, 
and mental hygiene which lend themselves to 
personality integration, this volume contains useful 
data for the classroom teacher, and because of its 
emphasis upon the home and school as interrelated 
factors in the development of the child's personality, 
it should prove a valuable guide for parents, 
visiting teachers and school psychologists. 


PAMPHLETS 


Third Conference of Nursery School Workers, 
October 23-26, 1929. National Committee on 
Nursery Schools. Winnetka: National Com- 
mittee on Nursery Schools, 1929. Pp. 51. 50c. 


A report presenting the purpose and methods of 
the Conference and a discussion of the significant 
issues underlying the nursery school movement. 
The main section of the report is devoted to sum- 
maries of the ten Conference group discussions on 
the various aspects of nursery education. 


Minimum Essentials for Nursery School Education. 
Mary DaBNeEy Davis, HARRIET JOHNSON and 
ANNA E. RICHARDSON. Winnetka, Illinois: 
National Committee on Nursery Schools, 1930. 
Pp. 2. 20c. 


Stimulating and constructive suggestions for 
developing a nursery school on the basis of the 
experience of leaders in the field. In presenting 
certain minimum standards it emphasizes the im- 
portance of an experimental, open-minded attitude 
towards the development of new programs, tech- 
niques and organization in nursery schools. 

N.B.T. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


Learn or Perish. By DorotTHy CANFIELD FIsHER, 
The Kappa Delta Pi Lecture Series. New 
York: Horace Liveright, 1930. Pp. 43. $1.00. 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher examines the adult 
education movement and finds that while the edu- 
cators are greatly busied with leading others to 
the Pierian Spring, they are themselves seldom 
found quaffing draughts of continued education 
for its own sake. A spirited and refreshing plea— 
directed to teachers, but applicable to anyone—for 
the joys of pursuing learning for the sake of more 
understanding, rather than for its cash value. 


DIKE 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Law or War. By Lucta AMES MEAD. Garden 
City, N.Y.; Doubleday, Doran, and Co., 1930. 
$1.75. 

The Fight for Peace. By Deverz ALLEN. New 
York. The Macmillan Co., 1930. $5.00. Pp. 
740. 


These volumes by well-known pacifists survey 
historical peace movements and analyze the present 
situation. The first book traces the development of 
the peace philosophy and peace institutions such 
as the Hague Courts and the League of Nations. 
The second is more immediately concerned with 
recent and contemporary peace movements, analyz- 
ing them from the point of view of method and 
effectiveness. Mr. Allen’s chapter on “Women in 
the Fight for Peace” is both illuminating and a 
bit disillusioning. The chapter on “The Newer 
Peace Dynamics” deals with methods of non-violent 
resistance. 


China; The Collapse of a Civilization. By 
NATHANIEL PEFFER. New York: John Day 
Co., 1930. Pp. 306. 


This timely study of the Chinese situation is 
from the pen of a former Guggenheim Fellow 
who has behind him years of journalistic and re- 
search experience. The subject of the book is the 
effect of a conflict of Occidental and Oriental 
civilizations. To quote the author, “There is no 
thesis; there is only analysis of China's recent 
history taken as a unity, and history not as event 
but as effect.” 

E.C. 
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MISCELLANY 


Concerning Eyesight. Artificial illumination, 
increased hours spent in reading, motion pictures 
—these are only a few of the factors which are 


| inflicting on the present generation forms of eye 


strain unknown to their forebears. Life’s Windows 
is an attractive leaflet giving the prospectus of the 
Eyesight Conservation Council, whose purpose it 
is, through education and research, to help in 


| improving those factors in present-day civilization 


| that affect human vision. 


This leaflet and other 
literature may be obtained from the Council at 
the National Press Building, Washington, D.C. 


Rural Vocational Guidance. The present status 
of guidance activities in rural schools, and the 


| trend in this field, are discussed in the October 


| 


Vocational Guidance ‘Magazine. This number is 
edited by the Committee on Guidance in Rural 
Schools, of the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation, and in addition to general discussion 
includes specific suggestions and reports of guidance 
work in rural schools of different states. 


Women and Athletics. Views of a number 
of men and women of experience in athletics for 
girls and women are presented in a pamphlet, 
Women and Athletics, issued by the Women’s 


Division of the National Amateur Athletic Federa- 
tion. The arguments emphatically support the 
Federation’s platform, which condemns intense 
competition and stresses a well-balanced physical 
education program, especially adapted to girls and 
women, and the ideal of physical development for 
all. (370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. Price, 
75 cents.) 


International Education in the Schools. The 
World League of International Education Associa- 
tions had its beginnings in Girls High School, San 
Francisco, under the leadership of Mrs. Alice 
Wilson, who is now its director. Its purpose is 
to bring children of high school age into contact 
with the life of other countries through inter- 
school correspondence, through exchanges of 
characteristic products, through exhibits, and 
through assembly programs. Schools all over the 
world are now members of the League, or co- 
operate with it, and the movement has grown 
rapidly in American high schools. It is a school 
organization entirely directed by the school; it 
is non-political and non-sectarian; and individual 
clubs keep their freedom of action in regard to club 
work. Literature may be obtained from the League 
headquarters, 521 Phelan Building, San Francisco. 


JOURNAL CONTRIBUTORS 


Ida M. Tarbell needs no introduction to 
JOURNAL readers. Her discussion here of 
the adjustment of college women is de- 
veloped from a talk given before the College 
Club of Youngstown, Ohio. 


Chase Going Woodhouse is managing 
director of the Institute of Women’s Pro- 
fessional Relations, at North Carolina Col- 
lege for Women. 


Levering Tyson is director of the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Radio in Educa- 
tion, which embodies the first general 
Organized effort to work constructively for 
tadio programs of educational value. 


Stanwood Cobb has been actively con- 
nected with the progressive movement since 


its inception. He was formerly president 
of the Progressive Education Association, and 
is principal of the Chevy Chase Country Day 
School. 

Judith Clark’s views on the White House 
Conference are of particular interest, be- 
cause she was formerly a member of the 
Headquarters staff, and has herself con- 
tributed some of the original .research 
brought out by the conference. 

At the request of the Association’s Com- 
mittee on Legislation, Grace Abbott, head 
of the United States Children’s Bureau, has 
given an authoritative statement of the status 
of maternity and infancy legislation. 

Theodora Bosanquet is secretary of th 
International Federation. 
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Journal of 
Home Economics 


deals with the application of modern 
natural and social science to 


healthful nutrition 
suitable clothing 
proper housing 
wise use of income 
efficient home management 
child care and parental education 


and the development of these ideas at 
home and abroad. 


Published monthly by the 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS 









Redbook Magazine's 


Camp Literature Prize Book 
By BERNARD S. MASON 


Camping and Education 


Camp Problems from the Campers’ 
Viewpoint 


One ¢ the most thoughtful and thought- 
provoking studies ever made of this 
growing educational-recreational move- 
ment, and from a new angle—parents, 
teachers, camp leaders should study it— 
Decidedly interesting reading .. . Elbert 
K. Fretwell, Teachers College, Columbia. 
284 pages, Illustrated. Bibliography, 





Subject Index. $3.00 net. 












ASSOCIATION 


1 year, $3.00 2 years, $5.00 
Foreign postage 50¢; Canadian, 25¢ 


Address orders to: 


M. MERCER KENDIG, 
Department of Education, 
Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Ave., 
New York 


Sample copy free if you refer to The Journal 
of the American Association of University 
Women in your request. 


101 East 20th Street, Baltimore, Md. 



















THE HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


by Marion Talbot and Lois Kimball Mathews Rosenberry 









This is the record of a half century of practical 
idealism in women’s education,—the often 


dramatic story of fifty years of courageous as Oe 
Pioneering to overcome prejudice, to remove Houghton Mifflin Co. 
discriminations, to improve standards of educa- 2 Park Street, 

tion for women, to create opportunities for Boston, Mass. 

women in research, and finally to bring about Please cond me a copy of 
better understanding among university women THE HISTORY OF THE 
the world over. This book is an important AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
contribution to the history of education. No OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 
one should miss it who is at all interested in for which I enclose $4.00. 

the rdle of women in scholastic and social bet- PRED a wcdcnttssssicneneaes 


terment. 


Please clip and mail the order form. 


